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THE ORGANIC THEORY OF SOCIETY. 
PASSING OF THE CONTRACT THEORY. 

THE organic theory of society is entertained by nearly every 
serious thinker of the present time. Everyone seems ready to 
declare, although often with some reservations, that society is 
an organism; in other words, that man and nature are one, and 
so, among many other things, that no device or institution of 
human life is free from conditions of change. Indeed, not 
merely in political science, but in the thought of our time at 
large, the word “organism” is getting to be used as a key to 
all the mysteries. 
us, but the forerunner perhaps of a thoroughly enlightened wor- 
ship; and, in consequence, we have a stern, exacting duty to the 
thought which underlies it. Politically, we feel the need of 
knowing, as directly and as accurately as possible, just what the 
organic theory of society implies, what conditions and relations 
and activities, what natural or developed interests, it involves 
society in. Not, Is society an organism ?—for that is a ques- 
tion that looks only to some mere analogy — but as more direct 
and as deeper, What is an organic society ? 

Several approaches to this question are open. Thus it would 
be pertinent, not to say intensely interesting, to make a psycho- 
logical—or sociological— study of an organic society, dealing 
specifically with the nature of the social will and the social con- 
sciousness; or to take the standpoint, not of psychology or 
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sociology, but of biology, so given nowadays to the doctrines 
of evolution; or, again, to confine the attention to industrial 
organization; or, finally, to examine Christianity and religious 
experience generally from the standpoint of the organic theory; 
but no one of these approaches to the question in hand is now 
intended. What I propose is a historical study — historical, too, 
in the narrower sense, in the sense chiefly of man’s development 
under law and government.’ 

The organic theory, with reference to its legal implications, 
has been supplanting and fulfilling the famous theory of the 
social contract, the theory of Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau, 
peculiar to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but sur- 
viving far into the nineteenth, if not into the twentieth. The 
importance of this contract theory has been very great, and 
conspicuously in our own history. The minds, for example, of 
those who wrote and who ratified our American constitution 
were thoroughly imbued with it, and it has shaped many of our 
political actions since, the great controversies about state rights, 
as well as about individual rights, often being inspired by it, 
and the constantly recurring idolatry of the constitution being 
also referable to it. In our proposed historical study, then, the 
contract theory is a natural starting-point. We have first to 
see exactly what it was, and then to consider how its inner logic, 
by dint of the conditions and distinctions that were necessary 
to it and that it brought to consciousness, has led inevitably, 
although perhaps for a time unwittingly, to the organic theory; 
and, in the end, if*thg great practical movements of our political 
evolution do not come to mind as effective illustrations, if our 
study of the rise of the organic theory with the passing of the 
contract theory does not bring some light to bear even upon 
the central problems of political life today, then, in part at 
least—yes, in large part—our study will have been a failure. 

As regards the names of the two theories, it is worth remark- 
ing, in passing, that they are not exactly coérdinate, referring, 


*In a recent book, Philosophy of History (Ann Arbor, 1899), especially chaps. 
vi-viii, | have examined the conception of an organic society from some of these 
standpoints, and in an article, “ Evolution and Immortality,” published in the A/onist, 
April, 1900, from the special standpoint of an interpretation of Christianity. 
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in the case of the earlier, to the origin and support of society, \ 
and, in the case of the later, to society’s inner nature; but this 
difference only indicates how in general at the present time the 
interest in origins, as well as in destinies, is giving way to the - 
interest in character. Today we are not much disposed to think 
of anything as actually made or created —as coming suddenly 
into being. Things simply are, or, if their making is to be con- 
sidered at all, being evoived, they actually participate in their 
own making, so that, again, what they are, not when or how 
they arose, is the living question about them. 

Briefly and specifically, what I wish to show is: (1) that the 
contract theory, like any theory in history which might be men- 
tioned, has quite outgrown itself, the contract that makes society 
proving to be only a political philosopher’s name for the funda- 


mental lawfulness of nature or—as the same thing—for the 
natural respect of man, a rational being, for law, for law as such ; 
(2) that through this deepening of the conception of the social 
contract the organic and thoroughly naturalistic theory has 
been evolved; and (3) that—particularly in response to the 
doctrine of equality among men—the result in both theory and 
practice has been greater unity of man with himself, as in the 
character of the individual of today; greater unity of man with 
his fellow, notably in the development of a conscious inter- 
nationalism; and greater unity of man with nature in indus- 
trialism. 

As given by Thomas Hobbes in 1651, the social-contract 
theory assumes, in the first place, that a formal contract, for 
example the American constitution, creates a social or ATTEN | 
unity which has had no existence before the enactment itself.; 
By the enactment or acceptance of the contract a group of sepa- 
rate individuals, whether already formed political bodies or 
single persons, is transformed into a unity, that is, a society or 
state. As Hobbes said, in substance, a condition of absolute 
individualism and warfare is changed—as if by magic—to a 
condition of social integrity and peace. But, secondly, this 
theory includes also the doctrine of ‘natural rights,” of rights 
as the independent inalienable possessions of individuals, the 
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contract consisting in such surrender or adjustment of rights as 
may be required for harmonious living, or the peace which ensues 
being that of armed neutrality rather than anything more posi- 
tive or more genuine. And, thirdly, under the contract theory, 
if to be taken literally, the social life resulting is bound to be 
something imposed from without upon the life that is natural, it 
is supernatural or extranatural, the social self and the individual 
self being so absolutely apart ; and, in consequence, its enabling 
compact has a peculiar sanctity, being an end in itself, not a 
means, and so properly subject neither to breach nor to amend- 
ment. In short, then, the contract creates society; the individ- 
uals entering into society are obliged to get out of themselves, 
actually surrendering inalienable rights ; and the social life ensu- 
ing is formal or artificial or external. 

So runs the contract theory of Thomas Hobbes. Its great 
worth is in its distinction between the legal man, the man under 
the law, and the natural man; its great defect, in that no law 
in the relations of men is recognized save such as the enacted 
contract establishes, the natural man being lawless. To distin- 
guish, however, between the legal and the natural man was to 
imply also a distinction between the visible sovereign and the 
sovereignty, only the sovereignty being legally supreme; and, 
again, between the government and the state ; but these all-impor- 
tant distinctions get their proper recognition and transfigura- 
tion only with the final emergence, which is to be indicated 
here, of the organic theory from its contract chrysalis. To this 
final outcome both Locke and Rousseau made valuable contri- 
butions. 

Thus Locke, recognizing a contradiction in Hobbes’ theory, 
in the original individualism and warfare, and in the subsequent 
social unity and peace, secured only through surrender of 
inalienable rights, refused to think of the contract as actually 
creating society. For him, indeed, society is original or natural, 
its component individuals being rational, and so subject to an 
organizing law that is superior to any enacted contract. Thecon- 
tract, then, creates only the government, not society; being for 
the latter, not creative, but only mediative, or not constitutive, 
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but only definitive. Hobbes, recognizing no social law but posi- 
tive or enacted law, and so condemning the natural man to a con- 
dition of sheer lawlessness, could not appreciate this distinction 
between government and society, or between legality and reason ; 
but obviously this distinction was a necessary result of his 
philosophy, particularly of his warfare in a state of nature. It 
was necessary simply for the following reason. Soctety— and 
this means law or unity in human life —is quite as truly a condition 
as a consequence of warfare among individuals. Moreover, the very | 
motive to contract and social unity cannot arise without some basts in | 
reality, since men must be in a condition of society before they can will 
its establishment or expression. Locke accordingly, as if realizing 
this, found reason, that is, respect for law, in natural man, and so 
denied creation of society to any mere contract. 

For reasons that need no mention here it often happens that 
a change of emphasis occurs in the understanding of a theory. 
The conditions of history make this necessary. Thus, reading 
the earlier followers of Locke, and in fact reading even Locke 
himself, one is not unlikely to miss the exact character and the 
importance of his departure from the standpoint of Hobbes. 
Necessities of thinking did, indeed, lead Locke to recognize law ! 
and society as a condition of the state of nature; but more 
practical affairs—the political emergencies of the time at home 
and abroad—induced an emphasis, in his own statement of his 
views as well as in the earlier interpretations of them from others, 
upon the value of positive contract to political organization. So 
true is this that Locke has again and again been interpreted 
quite as if it were Hobbes that wrote the 7reatises on Government, 
and doubtless the real author must bear his share of the blame; 
but, nevertheless, in his philosophy the reality of law and society 
in nature is definitely recognized, and with the clearer vision, the 
better perspective, that time always brings, the value of this to 
political theory is made apparent. Thus governments, Locke 
himself contended, are formed in order to secure an impartial, 
impersonal, objective law and an effective execution of the same ; 
but also, with little if any reading between his lines, we find that 
in nature even selfish man has a respect for law; and we know 
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that respect for law, however clouded, is not without impartiality ;" 
so that by Locke’s own evidence the formation of government is 
only the better and fuller expression uf something already in the 
natural or wholly primitive life of society. In like manner 
primitive people pass from such natural implements as stones to 
tools which are carefully devised, the new devices being inspired 
only by the nature-implements. What tool is not used in its 
own making? Government, then—and this even according to 
Locke, albeit to the Locke of our more modern emphasis —is 
original or natural, and is involved in its own making. Remem- 
ber, too, that, in addition to his recognition of law and society in 
nature, Locke declared that the ‘state of nature”’ is not left 
behind with political organization, but remains with society 
always, being often exemplified both in domestic affairs and, 
conspicuously, in international relations; and that, sometimes in 
small matters, sometimes in large, complete reversion to it takes 
place ; and finally, in so many words, that the organizing contract is 
always amendable. Similarly, the usefulness or effectiveness of 
devised tools depends on the same force, the same natural 
power, that has been previously applied through cruder or 
wholly natural objects. So, again, for Locke the social contract, 
as was said, is really mediative, not creative ; and even to assert, 
as above I did allow myself to assert, yielding to the viewpoint 
of the earlier emphasis, that the contract creates, not society, 
but only the government, is misleading. Government itself is 
original, belonging to the ‘state of nature,’’ because the con- 
sciousness of law is original. Indeed, government and society 
are to be distinguished only as the devised and the natural tool, 
except that society, as under the natural or original government 
of the law of reason, is commonly called the state. The state, 
then, to keep up the comparison, is the natural tool; and the 
distinction between government and state is in a sense a fickle 
and elusive one, for it depends, not on two separate things, but 
on the moving or evolving relation of things that interact or 

*Compare ADAM SMITH’s doctrine of sympathy, in his Theory of Moral Sentiments 


(1759), that no man ever does or ever can judge another without sympathy, without 
regard to an “impartial spectator.” 
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that are inseparable, and even mutually inclusive. Like the 
more general life and consciousness of which, in fact, they are 
but special expressions, they are at once conditions and results 
of each other. 

To reword a little what has been said, the consciousness of 
law, or—as the same thing—the possession of reason, which 
Locke attributes to man even in the ‘state of nature,” is simply 
inseparable from the fact of government, since it implies, not 
only respect for authority, but also embodiment of authority. 
The consciousness of law can be no mere subjective conceit; its 
own reality rests on that of objective necessity, even of so-called 
physical compulsion. Locke, then, was right enough in his 
attacks on Sir Robert Filmer’s Patriarcha, in so far as Filmer 
referred al/ embodied political authority to Adam and the direct 
line of succession from Adam; but he failed properly to realize 
that, according to his own philosophy, the general principle, 
which Filmer saw only in a special and somewhat artificial case, 
and which, accordingly, was perverted even to the point of 
absurdity, is perfectly sound—the principle, namely, that 


embodiment of authority, of an objective impartial law or rea- | 


son, is natural, being, like reason itself, no mere ensuing result 
of human experience, but quite as truly an antecedent condition 
of human experience. 

But I pass to Rousseau. Rousseau is with Locke in distin- 
guishing between the government and society or the state, but 
for the great Genevan the state, not the government, is pro- 
duced by the real, the original social contract; and yet—again 
in the light of a more modern emphasis—with the following 
very significant result: To all intents and purposes the contract 
is only a formal thing in Rousseau’s theory, as if only a useful 
standpoint or fiction. Similarly monarchy, notably in demo- 
cratic England, and divine creation as a doctrine of rational 
theology, and in science the relation of cause and effect, have 
become only standpoints or fictions, or say—using a somewhat 
technical term in phileosophy — “categories,” that is, validating 
principles, instead of accepted or actually experienced facts. 
Modern thought has teemed with fictions or validating principles ; 
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the survivals of things once held to be quite substantial, but 
now regarded and used only as formal principles; and Rous- 
seau’s contract, as I conceive it, is really one of them; not a 
positive legal instrument, enacted at some particular time, but 
the validating principle of all law; in short, only Rousseau’s 
fictitious way of saying, with Locke, that even in a state of 
nature man is rational and sanctions law and society. Of 
course, to make the contract to which society owes its exist- 
ence only a formal principle, was to make existing governments 
totter. 

Bluntschli objects to Rousseau’s theory, among other reasons, 
because “history does not afford a single instance in which a 
state has really been brought about by contract between indi- 
viduals,’’* and this objection, it may be added, troubled Locke, 
who must be confessed, in view of his virtually making govern- 
ment natural or original, to have met it very feebly.? Bluntschli’s 
criticism, however, although plausible enough, is not altogether 
fair, either to Rousseau or to the contract philosophers generally. 
Rousseau’s conception of nature, of the will of all and of the con 
tract itself that only makes a people a people, simply turn 
individuals, society, and positive contract into sheer forms, so tha 
an exemplifying instance in positive history is neither needed 
nor to be expected. Bluntschli himself admits? that the contract 
theory “obtained a fata! authority at the time of the French 
Revolution.” So it did. The Revolution, however, sprang from 
the recognition of contract, individual and society as artificial or 
formal. Hence the cry, ‘ Return to nature !’”—to nature, where 
men are equal and where law or contract is only formal or 
quasi, capable of any content or substance that a changing 
experience may present, and so absolute and inviolable only as 
a principle, being subject to amendment without limit so soon as 
any specific character, any applied form, is given it. And when 
in history has a pure principle been positively and purely exem- 
plified? A pure principle is invisible; it is not one of the sepa- 
rate things of time. 

* Theory of the State, p. 295 (Macmillan, 1895). 

® Treatises of Government, Book II, chap. viii. 3 Of. cit., p. 294. 
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Also, as bearing on the same point, it should be remembered 
that in general the consciousness of Rousseau’s time was “ phe- 


nomenalistic’’ in an unusual degree. This term is perhaps over- 
technical, but it means that names did not necessarily refer to 
realities ; that in political science and, of course, also in general 
literature and in religion, and in all forms of thought, men were 
actually saying one thing and thinking —or perhaps I should say 
feeling—another. In short, they were everywhere dealing in 
fictions. D’Alembert, for example, had his human machines ; 
Condillac, his animated statue; Diderot and Buffon and others, 
their conceptions of like character. They have been said not 
to have gone back of their consciousness, and truthfully enough, 
for they could allow themselves to speak only after the analo- 
gies of things actually manifest; but they were by no means 
unaware of their limitations, and Rousseau probably less so than 
any other among them. They were not blind to their fictions, 
as if, forsooth, one ever could be serious in arguing to automatism 
and fatalism from a knowledge of natural law. Knowledge sets 
free. Accordingly not only did they have a new wine in their 
old bottles, but also they were drinking it out. Thus, specifi- 
cally, the social-contract theory was only one effort among many 
in the protestant movement, the reaction against absolutism ; and, 
like all first efforts in reaction, it adopted the general standpoint, 
and so fell into the sin or error of its opponent. It opposed the 
divine right of kings, but treated the social contract as if it too 
possessed some peculiar indwelling supernatural power, going 
even to such an extreme as to arouse and justify the abusive 
words of Burke: ‘chaff and rags and paltry blurred shreds of 
paper about the rights of men;” but nothing can ever be set 
over against itself without losing substance, without becoming 
only phenomenalistic and fictitious. Similarly—that is, under 
the same conditions and with the same result—the extreme 

mechanicalism was meeting creation with causation. In Hobbes’ | 
commonwealth, too, which he defines as “one person of whose 
acts a great multitude by mutual covenant, one with another, 
have made themselves, everyone the author, to the end that he 
may use the strength and means of them all as he shall think 
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expedient for their peace and common defense,” we see might 
or “‘strength”’ set against itself, for primarily the defense desired 
by the people is against their own lawlessness; and, in general, 
under the contract theory might, the very source and support of 
absolutism, is used to counteract itself. So is the theory an 
accurate report of its time. Politically, however, as well as 
physically, action and reaction, might and its resistance in kind, 
are equal; and through their equation law succeeds force 
in authority, naturalism supplanting absolutism. Law, not 
might, makes right. And Rousseau’s contract, accordingly, 
whatever his timely way of referring to it, was in reality no magic 
instrument, but, as said above, his “fictitious way of declaring 
with Locke that even in a state of nature man is rational and 
sanctions law and society.’’* 
~ Of course, Rousseau’s position, and in greater or less degree 
also that of Hobbes or Locke, was equivocal even to the point 
of paradox, but this only adds to its meaning. Thus they advo- 
cated naturalism supernaturalistically ; they based law on brute 
force; they thought of the people as making a law that could 
not be broken; they derived an indivisible sovereignty from an 
unsocial, individualistic humanity. But a fiction is always a 
paradox also. Simply fiction and paradox are marks of transi- 
tion and conflict. They show that thought and the life which 
thought reports are outgrowing accustomed forms, the accus- 
tomed forms—to use again the trite metaphor— being only old 
bottles for new wine. Fictions, in the sense of validating prin- 
ciples, are always “old bottles.’””’ The equivocation, moreover, 
or the duplicity of the contract theory must be the historian’s 
* The foregoing discussion seems to me to show the proper way — proper because it 
is historically as well as logically accurate — in which to meet the principle that “ might 
makes right.” Thus, with some repetition, might when asserted does and must 
induce resistance in kind; whence, action and reaction being equal, law instead of 
might makes right, for the equation means conservation and law — witness its import 
to physics— in whatever sphere it applies to. Or, again, in terms more directly 
political, might cannot be asserted without some delegation of power; but delega- 
tion is always limitation, and delegation and limitation, like action and reaction, are 
equal, so that absolute monarchy, founded on might, turns as if from its own weight 


into democracy, founded on a constitution —that is, on law natural to the life of 
society. The social-contract theory, then, marks the change, the turning. 
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best key to the times from which the theory sprang, for there is 
nothing like duplicity to make heated controversy. Duplicity has 
the effect of putting both sides in the right, of making both share 
in what is right, so that I might venture to say that any historian 
who wishes to explain a critical conflict in human progress must 
fail utterly if he cannot detect a shared duplicity, although a 
duplicity maintained from its different sides, in the positions of 
the contestants. The history of the United States is a pertinent 
case, for, as has been said, the contract theory—notably in 
the form given by Locke—was most influential at the begin- 
ning and has played an important part ever since. In an illu- 
minating article, ‘‘The Compact Theory and Constitutional 
Construction,”’ recently contributed by my colleague, Professor 
Andrew C. McLaughlin, the great controversies of American 
history are shown tp have involved the contract theory, and Pro- 
fessor McLaughlin is not blind to what I have called the “‘shared 
duplicity” of opponents. Calhoun, for example, is shown more 
than once to have contradicted himself, or to have said one thing 
and meant another, his defense of state rights by appeal to an 
indivisible sovereignty being a boomerang of the first power. 
He claimed for the state only what his opponents were claiming 
for the federation, and so, in spite of his leaning to the individ- 
ualism of the contract theory, he was contributing to the devel- 
opment of the organic, the wholly naturalistic theory which has 
supplanted, or is supplanting, that of contract. Good history, I 
repeat, when it deals with conflicts, particularly with great epoch- 
making conflicts, consists in showing that opponents are double, 
that is, as much in conflict with themselves as with each other. 
So, to continue, both Locke and Rousseau, to say no more 
of their great forerunner Thomas Hobbes, were philosophers of 
revolution; Locke by separating the state and the government 
as end and means respectively, and basing only the government 
on contract, on an amendable contract; Rousseau by virtually 
reducing the contract that makes the state—not the government 
-—to a mere fiction, to a pure principle; and both by the possi- 
bilities which they realized for emphasis by later thinkers. And 


*See American Historical Review, April, 1900. 
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to speak further of the difference between Locke’s contract and 
Rousseau’s, this seems to me quite parallel to that, which was 
developing at the same time, between a particular scientific law, 
always only a working hypothesis, and the validating principle, 
for example, the law of the uniformity of nature, which nobody 
—it is worth remarking for the benefit of Bluntschli—ever at 
any particular time discovered among the things of experience. 
The sympathy of Kant, the philosopher of validating principles 
—or “‘fictions”’ or ‘“‘categories’’— with Rousseau is well known. 
The radical character, moreover, of the standpoint of any of 
them—of Locke, Rousseau, or Kant—can be seen in the fact that 
naturally, that is, logically, it was contemporary with the develop- 
ment of the idea— what shall I say ?—of a reserved possibility, 
an immanent potentiality in all things.* A science of working 
hypotheses and only formal principles was witness to a mov- 
ing experience, that is to say, to an intimacy between knowl- 
edge and life, and an amendable contract or constitution ora 
“responsible” government meant social and political evolution. 
e both Locke and Rousseau, then, as has already been asserted 
ore or less directly, the real state, the state to which man 
owed his final and unhesitating allegiance, was identical with the 
fact, the natural and original fact, of society; in short, with 
humanity at large.) It is true that such early advocates of the 
naturalistic theory as Burke — formerly mentioned here —and 
Blackstone were opposed to the contract theory, but for the 
reasons that have now been given I have to think of them as not 
less interpreters of the theory than opponents of it. They have 
*Compare the vitesse virtuelle of John Bernoulli (1667-1748) in the history of 
mechanics. Compare also the monadology of Leibnitz (1646-1716) with its ascrip- 
tion of self-activity to substance. 
? PoLLock, in his “History of the Science of Politics, chap. v, says of Biackstone : 
“ He distinctly refuses to believe in the ‘state of nature’ asa historical fact, and 
thereby avoids a difficulty which Locke had palliated rather than met by ingenious 
but weak excuses. ‘Society has not its formal beginning from any convention of 
individuals.’ Blackstone treats the family as the unit of society, and reduces the 
original contract, though he does not abandon the term, to the fact that men hold 


together in society because they cannot help it.” For Blackstone surely the origi- 
nal social contract which rescued men from a state of nature can be but a legal 


fiction. 
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helped to interpret it to itself, to turn it over, to uncover the 


virtual naturalism of it. 

About the conception of the state as original and natural, 
instead of artificial or supernatural, the organic theory revolves. 
For this theory the contract is only mediative or definitive in 
the fullest sense; it is not creative. Our present task, then, is 
to examine carefully the character of its mediation. 

Accordingly, to begin the examination with a discussion that 
may seem even irrelevant to those who are disposed to look 
askance at the excursions of philosophy, the function of the 
social contract is quite akin to that of language. Indeed, to 
answer at once the possible charge of irrelevancy, language is 
distinctly a social institutidn, perhaps fhe social institution, and 
like any social institution it always implies contract even when 
it does not formally embody it. Implicitly, too, when not 
explicitly, it embodies authority in the way that makes govern- 
ment. Language, then, which in days gone by has also been 
viewed from a creationalistic standpoint —witness the belief in a 
language-giver, in language as heaven-sent, or the notion that 
creatures using language are of a peculiar order, being extra- 
natural, or the doctrine of verbal inspiration, or the superstitions 
about occult powers in words and phrases—is now very gener- 
ally regarded only naturalistically ; and this is very materially 
to change the character of the contract in it. Thus language is 
no longer the repository of a fixed truth or the seat of any 
mysterious power; it is the medium only of a thought that lives 
in and with the whole life of mankind ; and it is original, being as 
much a condition as a result of conscious life, anc above all mark- 
ing no distinctions in kind among living creatures. Its mediation, 
moreover, is threefold: (1) between the manifold experiences 
of any individual addicted to its use, one’s language always 
being through the process of association only a focus of one’s 
entire experience ; (2) between the experiences of many indi- 
viduals or groups of individuals, language also always serving as 
a means of social communication; and (3) between the experi- 
ences of humanity at large and the life as a whole, in a word, 
nature itself, te which men belong, language being always 
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descriptive, objectively descriptive; and then, as of greatest 
importance, it never exercises any one of these special functions 
without in corresponding degrees exercising both of the others. 
Undoubtedly, the fullest significance of this conception of lan- 
guage will be lost to those who forget, even in the face of evo- 
lution and of the schools for the blind and the mute, and of the 
supremacy of the natural sciences and laboratory methods in 
the curricula of our schools, that language and its mediation are 
coextensive with consciousness, All conscious creatures, low or 
high, are addicted to what is language essentially. Indeed 
and this is to say also for modern 


there is, for modern science 
life—a universal language, namely, the common mediating envi- 
ronment of all living beings. Moreover, this common environ- 
ment, besides being or because being the universal language, is 
also the ultimate social contract, the ultimate embodiment of 
authority, the ultimate government; and to it anyone who 
would understand the contract theory must give thoughtful 
attention. 

In the years of the decline of Greek civilization, when indi- 
vidualism and an accompanying cosmopolitanism and naturalism 
were characteristic attitudes of the people, when there was both 
hidden and open treachery to the long-standing institutions, 
political and religious, of Greek life, the contract theory of 
society—perhaps for the first time—was enunciated,’ and it 
must give value to the foregoing reference to language to 
remember that at the same time among the Greeks language 
had become, or was becoming, little better than a convention, a 
form with little or no substance, through which treacherous indi- 
viduals could keep up the conceit of a social relationship. How 
ingenious their statesmen, their politicians, were at verbal gym- 
nastics we know very well, and even puns were arguments with 
their professional philosophers, the Sophists. In time, too, the 
very names of the gods were not spared. What, then, more 
natural than that, as language, which is the most general medium 
of a social life, became thus formal and empty, a social contract 


*See PLATO’s Republic, 11, 359 (JowETT’s translations, third edition, Vol. III, p. 
38; DAVIES AND VAUGHN's translation, p. 41). 
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‘theory, making society and justice the mere afterthought of 


individuals, should have found expression? It is true that 
there was another side to Greek life, that with the growing for- 
malism the barriers between Greek and barbarian, as if between 
civilized man and natural man, were breaking down, and that the 
Sophists and politicians brought the Socratic philosophers and 
Alexander with them; but already we have seen that the con- 
tract theory also has another side. In many respects, too, as is 
often recognized by historians, the time of Hobbes, Locke, and 
Rousseau was like that of the Sophists and Socrates. A time 
of transition and revolution? Yes; and also a time when lan- 
guage, not to mention other social institutions, or even not to 
mention énvironment at large, was become formal and mechani- 
cal. Latin was dead, or at least on its death-bed, rapidly losing 
its hold upon life except as a church ritual or a school discipline ; 
and, although a new literature, a new poetry, was developing, 
this had its hard conflict with the mechanical ingenuity and 
offensive lucidity of Pope in England and the inventions from 
flourishing schools of poetry in France, method—as is natural 
for a time of great changes—superseding depth of meaning in 
importance; and with this modern emphasis on method, as with 
the ancient, society was naturally supposed to be due to con- 
tract, the social relation to be external to individual experiences, 
mere legality to be an end in itself. Everything was thought 
to be acquired; a rational education could do anything, even 
make genius. The literary formalism, however, had its own 
corrective, for, in the first place, it was applied to the national 
languages, which superseded Latin, and such application could 
not but end by making the externalism, the supernaturalism ficti- 
tious, by turning it into naturalism, bringing language, the 
medium of the social life, into living relation with the experi- 
ences of the people, Thus the respect that we have today for 
dialects is but a fuller development of this movement begun in 
the early days of the modern contract theory. And, in the 
second place, a literary formalism, in which a particular language 
lost sanctity, gave rise, not merely to a group of living national 
languages, but also to an extension of the idea of language 
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itself over the whole field of consciousness.’ To this extension 
as belonging to modern thought reference was made above, and 
with peculiar significance to our present interest we find the 
promise, if not the actual fulfillment, of it even in Locke, to 
whom Professor McLaughlin aptly ascribes a ‘‘compact psychol- 
ogy” as well as a compact political philosophy.? Thus, Locke’s 
nominalism was no medizval scholasticism, nurtured in the clois- 
tered abstraction of ancient texts; rather it was a doctrine of 
sensations in general as well as of words, of man as thinking or as 
being self-conscious in environment at large as well as in written 
or spoken language; so that a doughtier advocate of naturalism 
than Locke himself would be hard to find. In both psychology 
and literature, then, formalism brought the call for a return to 
nature, and it is hardly necessary to add that the naturalism so 
arising was identical with that which we saw to emerge from the 
political theory of contract. 

But more direct than any historical analogies or than 
parallels of any sort is the fact that the same threefold media- 
tion which today language is recognized as exercising has 
belonged to the social contract, more narrowly conceived, that 
is, to any political constitution of modern times. The conditions 
of the quasi-contract, in language or in natural environment, 
have actually been consciously recognized and formulated in 
modern constitutions. Thus, with the rise and evolution of the 
contract theory, and this is to say, with the rise and evolution of 
constitutional governments, political life, changing from abso- 
lute monarchy to limited monarchy, or even to avowed democ- 
racy, has developed very positively along the lines (1) of 
personal and national individuality, (2) of national and inter- 
national organization, and (3) of an industrial life which has 


‘Illustrations of the implicit, when not open, extension of the idea of language 
are to be found, not merely in the doctrine of evolution, in the schools for the blind 
and the mute, in the rise of the natural sciences and of laboratory methods, but also 
in the invention of elaborate notations and terminologies, particularly among the 
sciences, even including formal logic, and in such changes in practical affairs as that 
in religion from church and book to home and man, and that in civic life from no 
diversion for the people beyond verbal direction of all kinds to diversion also through 
open museums and public parks, all nature becoming a medium of man’s rafiona/ life. 


2 Op. cit., p. 467, note. 
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relied upon man’s success in identifying himself with nature, 
animate and inanimate, that is to say, in identifying his activity 
with her processes and forces; and these lines of development 
are inseparable, and mark the threefold mediation of the social 
contract. (Above the fact that the state is natural and original, 
not external and artificial, was referred to as the center of the 
organic theory, so that these incidents of modern political evo- 
lution, namely individualism, organism, and industrialism, may 
be regarded as three determining points in the theory’s circum- 
ference, and with the consideration of them it is my purpose to 
conclude the present analysis of the conception of an organic 
state. 

So, to begin with, no idea has been more central or more 
fundamental in the constitutions of modern Christendom than 
that of the equality of men, of a common human nature, of a 
human nature that is prior to and independent of any special 
political machinery, the equal man being always the natural 
man, man in a “state of nature;”’ and also, as a matter of 
course, no idea has been more central or more fundamental in 
the contract theory. Recall the doctrine of natural rights, 
Burke’s tirade against the “ paltry blurred shreds of paper about 
the rights of man,” the Declaration of Independence, and the 
preamble to the constitution of the United States. Moreover, 
equality has been no vain sentiment, no mere idea, for it has 
liberated individual persons and whole peoples; it has limited 
monarchs and founded democracies; it has made international 
law, and was, indeed, long ago recognized, notably by Hugo de 
Groot in 1625, as the basis of such law; and it has turned mili- 
tarism and feudalism into the independence of modern labor. 
Indeed, in it alone we can see the threefold mediation, the 
individualism, the organism, and the industrialism, of the social 
contract. Additional analysis, however, and illustration will not 
be impertinent. 

Equality, like the theory in which we find it, is thoroughly 
ambiguous; it has all the character of a fiction. One might 
very easily argue that if all men were literally equal monarchy 
would be the most natural form of political authority, since any 
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single individual could adequately represent all; but this only 
suggests that the doctrine of equality really means the partici- 
pation of all in what is indeed a common life, that is, a life 
single and indivisible, but in what has been also a life requiring 
and recognizing individual differentiation,, Equality, as a con- 
dition actual in a society whose members are living wholly as if 
in another world, a spiritual! somewhere, where the differences 
of earth are as nothing, does justify monarchy; it justifies mon- 
archy by heavenly sanction and worldly might; but the modern 
doctrine_of equality, instead of being an unworldly, spiritual 
apology for the differences of this earthly life, has been a 
demand for the mediation of differences, always affording a 
ground upon which men or states could agree to differ. It has 
meant, not monarchy, life in another world, and militarism, but 
community of opportunity, or right of personal or national 
individuality, division of labor, the organization of differences ; 
and to argue from it, as men are doing constantly, now to 
extreme communalism and now to extreme individualism, may 
be to emphasize its fictitious character or its ambiguity, but it is 
not to appreciate its whole meaning. Community of property, 
for example, as if a corollary from the doctrine of equality, 
really means, not a literally common ownership of all things, 
separately or collectively, but an organized ownership, that is, 
an individual ownership which has sanction only in social utility, 
exactly as is implied in division of labor, free trade, and the 
like. And for further evidence of the significance of equality 
consider how the right of constitutional amendment, the pro- 
vision for recognition or representation of minorities, the insti- 
tution of equity in jurisprudence,’ and the conception of an 
indivisible sovereignty, which are all necessary in a social con- 
tract, and no one of which is wholly neglected in any modern 
constitution, are at once sanctions of differentiation in the life 
of humanity and conclusions from the principle of equality. 

As has been indicated already, the rise of limited monarchies, 

* The courts in equity had their origin in the King’s Bench, in the legal supremacy 


of the sovereign, and they have always given elasticity to the law, involving a more 
or less conscious appeal from legal to natural rights. 
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that is, of constitutional governments, and the development of 
an international life have been contemporaneous, and it is now 
conclusively evident that the bond of association has been the 
appeal to the equal or natural man, an appeal which has as once 
differentiated and organized the life of humanity. Usually we 
are told that the monarch is limited, because the sovereignty 
really belongs to his people, but this is not the whole truth. 
Always there are interests among the people that make them 
consciously subject to the life of humanity at large, so that a limited 
monarchy, a constitutional government, is never without positive 
foreign relations and responsibilities, and this is to say that consti- 
tutionalism really implies that all men feel themselves the subjects 
of one political union, as if a universal state—an implication that 
is, of course, all-important to the organic theory. The equal, 
natural man is necessarily an international man, so that, as Hugo 
de Groot forcibly stated the case, even in times of war between 
nations there are certain interests, certain relations among men, 
with reference to which peace continues; for example, the rela- 
tions of commerce. Similarly Locke, for whom peace and 
society were original and natural, found an illustration of his 
“state of nature” in the society of nations. 

In the conception of the indivisibility of sovereignty, however, 
already mentioned as a conclusion from the doctrine of equality, 
and mentioned also as a bone of doubtful or ambiguous contention 
between Calhoun and his opponents, the idea of a universal or 
international state is presented in a still more striking way. To 
defend state rights by appeal to indivisibility was gross abuse of 
the idea, for with reference to political bodies as well as to lines 
or planes or things animate or inanimate it is not to be gainsaid 
that if a part is indivisible the whole must be indivisible also, or, 
conversely, that to isolate a part, to treat it as absolutely inde- 
pendent, as in secession, is at once to divide it, to destroy its 
own inner unity. To speak quite abs@Pactly and symbolically, 
both A and not-A are divisible, that is, without unity, for both 
must be finite, each being limited by the other and so not self- 
sufficient. ) Only the self-sufficient is indivisible. ) Individuality, 
then, of state or of person or of thing, does in truth mean 
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indivisibility, but it does not and cannot mean independence or 
isolation; and this, to repeat, for the simple reason that isola- 
tion —or negation — makes inner as well as outer division. So, 
to return, in the very indivisibility of sovereignty is evidence of 
an international state. 

But, further, the rise of individual constitutional governments 
and of an accompanying international life, the equal natural man 
or the indivisibility of sovereignty being the bond that associates 
the two, has brought with it one change that is most significant 
and that needs now to be pointed out. David Hume, living 
between 1711 and 1776, certainly an important period in politi- 
cal evolution, has often been criticised for advancing the police 
theory of government. ‘ We are to look upon all the vast appa- 
ratus of our government as having ultimately no other object or 
purpose than the distribution of justice, or, in other words, the 
support of the twelve judges. Kings and parliaments, fleets and 
armies, officers of the court and revenue, ambassadors, ministers 
and privy councilors, are all subordinate in the end to this part 
of administration.” So writes Hume.’ Perhaps his meaning 
was not all that I am disposed to make it. History, however, 
is always the best test of meaning, and history shows at least that 
Hume “builded better than he knew.’”’ Thus, taken in connec- 
tion with the views, notably the /atssez-faire economics, of his 
friend and contemporary Adam Smith, or in connection with the 
positive political events of the period, the police theory of govern- 
ment was quite timely, since it meant simply that the business 
of government is not to make the laws, but only to know and 
interpret and to execute them. Under a constitutional govern- 
ment, as we have ourselves concluded from the inner meaning 
of the contract theory, upon which constitutionalism is estab- 
lished, the actual making of law is nature’s, not man’s; and, 
quite apart from conclusions and inner meanings, do but consider 
in the actual practice of modern governments how important 
the bureaus of information, the records and reports of all kinds, 
the special committees and commissions, have become. All of 
these are devices by which governments show themselves only 


* Essay on the Origin of Government. 
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learners, not makers of law, or by which, again, they are able to 
formulate the law that the life of society discloses. Simply, 
then, because law is nature’s, not man’s, or man’s only as man is 
himself natural; or, more particularly, because in Hume’s day 
nature’s laws were so much in evidence, government appeared 
to Hume as peculiarly judicial and executive instead of legisla- 
tive. Moreover, virtually if not literally, history has justified 
Hume’s contention, for political evolution from monarchical to 
democratic institutions seems to have proceeded on the principle 
that in a known law of nature man has had more certainty of 
freedom than in any whim of his own. In short, Hume’s police 
theory of government was only his blind way of seeing 
democracy ; a way, however, that was hardly unnatural to the 
times, and that is fairly true to English political history in general, 
so devoted to an unconfessed democracy. What wonder that 
Hume’s great biographer, Huxley, finds in his theories “‘a very 
remarkable example of political sagacity.’’ But now, forgetting 
Hume, let us apply what he has taught us to our present purposes, 
and in the first place remember that we have found the “social 
contract”’ to be in effect only an abstraction or fiction for natural | 
law, and then recognize that the now generally admitted duty of 
governments to know the natural law in the life of the people 
is one of the strongest forces in the evolution of an organic state 
or of an international union, and also —since conditions do make 
theories—in th fisé and development of the organic theory. 
Conditions do make theories, although in a sense theories 
are often in advance of conditions. Theories may reveal and 
formulate unconscious, or, to speak more strictly, unconfessed, 
or only indirectly confessed, practice. For example, again with 
reference to national and international life, the organic theory 
implies, or even avows, the coextension of the territories and 
histories of all nations. Mathematically,’ of course, this is 
*“ Mathematically,” unless one goes behind the returns of mathematics and finds 
in the science something more than quantities or than quantitative abstractions. 
Quantitatively it is absurd to speak of the coextension of parts, spatial or temporal, 
geographical or historical ; but qualitatively it almost goes without saying. Not stati- 


cally, but actively or dynamically, parts, that is, territories or histories, are coextensive, 
and he who runs may read this even in mathematics. Indeed, the calculus, dependent 
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something of a paradox, and politically it is likely to seem even an 
untruth ; but that such coextension is a condition, and at least a 
half-confessed practice as well as a theory of our time, can be 
shown in many ways. Thus the importance of travel and com- 
munication to modern life indicates that the nations are using 
each other’s resources and even living within each other’s bor- 
ders. Commercial and industrial exchange is further evidence ; 
and division of labor, also, so closely involved in these. And the 
familiar fact that no nation nowadays really thinks of its history 
as beginning with the time of its formal incorporation speaks 
volumes for the unity of man’s political experience. The_terri- 
tory of all nations is one territory. The history of all nations 
is one history. This coextension, however, of histories and 
territories must not be understood to mean that under the 
organic theory a nation is not to be limited to certain geograph- 
ical boundaries and in its activity to be included within a certain 
period of time, but—since the very geographical and historical 
limitations imply relation, not isolation—this instead. Mere 
possession of territory, whatever the bounds or mere existence 
through time, however long the interval, is no justification of 
nationality. To get and to hold territory is not to become or 
remain a nation. Such would, indeed, be the case, were the state 
really an imposition, whether through a creative compact or 
through any supernatural agency; but, the state being rooted in 
nature, territorial and historical individuality cannot but mean 
unity with all that is without, that is to say, vital participatior in 
the acquired property and the historical experience of all 
peoples, and only as such unity is recognized and served is an 
individual nation justified. Under the organic theory resources 
secured through possession must be used, not merely held, and 
used consistently with the life and experience of all. Failure 
in such use justifies war and even conquest. 

So much, then, for the individualism and organism, the 
on the infinitesimal, which is a negation of quantity, really means nothing else ; 
and the rise of the calculus contemporaneously with that of the contract theory, or, as 


the same thing, of constitutionalism and internationalism, was no mere accident. 
Even the history of mathematics is alive; in it one can find the history of civilization, 


if one will but look. 
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nationalism and internationalism, of the organic theory, which is 
also the theory of the only mediative social contract. The 
third determining-point of the theory’s circumference, namely, 
industrialism, remains to be considered, and in this the media- 
tion of the social contract is to be seen as peculiarly between 
man and nature, although personal and national unity and inter- 
national unity are hardly less clearly manifest in it. Indeed, 
that industrialism means internationalism is one of the common- 
places of the day, and that it depends on personal and national 
competition, on personal and national individuality, is also very 
generally «recognized ; but with peculiar significance the rise of 
industrialism has involved the appeal, which we have found 
really to underlie the contract theory, from the human to the 
natural. Man has appealed to nature in order to escape from 
himself, from the tyranny of his own nature, from despotism and 
militarism, believing, as was said above, that in a known law of 
nature he had more assurance of freedom than in any whim of 
his own, and in industrialism, so constantly dependent on 
machinery, on the mechanical application of natural resources to 
human ends, the appeal has been brought to earth, exemplified 
and progressively satisfied. Nor is machinery the only evidence 
of industrial man’s resort to nature. In the growing demand for 
popular education—a demand that has required ever more and 
more modern language and natural science and technical train- 
ing for the curricula of the schools; in the growth of religious 
freedom ; in the recognition of social responsibility for crime ; in 
the idea of property as not treasure but power, and of the right 
to property as springing from use, not from mere possession ; in 
denial of the privilege of inheritance of acquired station or 
acquired wealth ; in the increased means of all kinds of exchange 
and transportation ; and, finally —to mention something already 
referred to in another relation—in the increasing emphasis on 
the purely advisory and formulative character of legislation; in 
all these different ways, more or less directly associated with the 
passage out of militarism into industrialism, an appeal to nature 
is manifest ; and from them, as so many additional premises, one 
must conclude the unity of man and nature, so essential to the 
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organic theory of society. Simply it is not necessary to rely on 
biology for a justification of political theory, perhaps because 
political theory is biological in its own right. 

The special importance and influence of machinery in the life 
of society need not be dwelt upon; but very briefly, indeed so 
briefly as probably to seem apocalyptic, I would suggest that 
the invention and the use of machinery have had a relation to 
the contract theory in a way which is full of interest. Thus, in 
the first place, as with every other term, machinery as a fact and 
its use as an attitude among men are much more general and 
fundamental in modern life than the ordinary applications of the 
word imply ; and, in the second place, the original social contract, 
in so far as only a formal principle or fiction, or, in other words, 
as only an indirection for the rational and essentially law- 
respecting character of natural man, does but give to man a 
thoroughly mechanicalistic view of his environment. According 
to the contract theory, at least as we have come to interpret it, 
natural man is freed from implicit subjection to any formulated 
law, whether in science, religion, or political life, but only to be in 
turn subjected to the institutions of nature. Even his own institu- 
tions he comes to regard naturalistically, that is, as only locally 
and temporally significant. This, however, is not all ; or, rather, in 
this lies something more. Not merely is man subject only to the 
mechanism of nature, but also because the law by which he 
judges or measures her is a merely formal principle, being, in so 
far as having any particular content, only a working hypothesis, 
the nature that rules him is a moving, which is to say, an evolv- 
ing or productive, mechanism, assuming ever new and more 
effective forms; and man, accordingly, is a mechanic, not a 
soldier. Here my simple words—law only a formal principle, 
nature a moving and productive mechanism, and man a mechanic, 
not a soldier —are, indeed, almost apocalyptic, being overloaded 
with meaning; politically even with the meaning of the French 
Revolution, which enacted so faithfully Rousseau’s call for a 
return to nature and showed so clearly the institutions of the 
social life, the guillotine among others, moving productively, that 
is, made useful for the establishment of a new order, for the 
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production of new interests and new machinery ; and industrially 
with the meaning of the factory, or of our industrial institutions 
generally, by which the controiled power of nature is working a 
constant instead of a violent revolution, an evolution, in human 
life; but fullness of meaning, even if what is commonplace has 
to be overloaded, is the business of philosophy. The French 
Revolution, then, so true to the meaning of the contract theory 
and so truly only a violent symptom of a condition permeating 
all Christendom, has been exemplified and justified in what we 
know so familiarly as the “wheels of industry ;” but these 
“wheels,” let us keep in mind, since here they must refer to all 
the devices by which nature is made to do man’s work, ace politi- 
cal as well as industrial, being in ways that need not be enumer-* 
ated, not only makers, but also judges and executors of our 
laws. The French Revolution is with us still, as industrial evo- 


lution. 
So, finally, life or movement, not established law, is the true. 
basis of saciety. This, it is hardly necessary to say, is a part of the 


organic theory, and also it is the final meaning of the contract the- 
ory. Industrialism as uniting man and nature, organism or inter- 
nationalism as uniting man and man, and individualism as uniting 
each and every other part of man, have been our witnesses to the 
threefold mediation of the social contract, or to the roundness 
and completeness of the organic theory of society; and in them 
all we can see, or from them all we must conclude, that society 
is a life, not a fixed condition; a movement, not a creation of 
special time or place. Life, movement, is contract. The original 
social contract we have called a fiction, only a validating prin- 
ciple ; yet wisely, for in the light of modern thought it is but a 
lawyer’s or historian’s abstraction for something that underlies 
society, and that has no date or origin in history, for the fact of 
the life, which is the unity of society. Since the formulation of 
the contract theory there has been meaning in the words “social 


development.” 
A. H. Lioyp. 
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Somé PHASES OF THE SWEATING SYSTEM IN 
THE GARMENT TRADES OF CHICAGO. 


THe garment trades are, in the main, among the belated 
industries of this age. A mode of manufacture only a little way 
removed from the old domestic system still prevails to a large 
extent. It must not be supposed, however, that all clothing is 
made under the sweating system. 

There are various ideas as to what constitutes a sweat-shop. 
The term was first used by the employés of the contractor who 
made a shop of his living rooms and worked his toilers to the 
utmost limit of their strength. The rooms were sometimes used 
for bedrooms at night, and kitchen, dining-room, and workshop 
in the daytime. The people were crowded together, and real 
home life was undermined, if not destroyed. Mrs. Florence 


Kelley says: 

Technically a sweat-shop is a tenement-house kitchen or bedroom in 
which the head of the family employs outsiders, persons not members of his 
immediate family, in the manufacture of garments for some wholesaler or 
merchant tailor." 

There are many who choose to use the term only in this sense 
of a ‘‘home-shop,” while others apply the term to any “uncon- 
trolled manufacture” of clothing. 

The use of the term ‘‘sweating’’ in this paper follows closely 
the statement of Mr. Cunningham, of New York, who says: 

What is commonly known as the “sweating system” is a general term 
used to designate a condition of labor by which a maximum amount of work 
possible per day is performed for a minimum wage, and in which the ordinary 
rules of health and comfort are disregarded.? 

This is practically the view held by Lord Derby, who declares 
that sweating exists wherever an “unusually low rate of wages, 
excessive hours of labor, and unsanitary work places prevail.3” 

"Public Opinion, Vol. 23, p. 334- 

* Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Convention of the International Association of 
Factory Inspectors, p. 37. 

3 Report of the House of Lords. 
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The last two definitions are broad enough to include more indus- 
tries than the garment trades. Indeed, within the last few years 
it has come to be very generally recognized by those who are 
interested in labor problems that the conditions of sweating do 
exist in many other departments of labor, especially in cigar fac- 
tories, bake-shops, and laundries. 

There is still another large class of work which deserves to 
be called ‘“‘sweating.’”’ It includes those who work in their own 
homes an excessive number of hours, and often for low wages. 
A study of every kind of sweating, however, is too broad a field 
to be entered here. The subject is therefore limited to the gar- 
ment trades; but it includes the home-shops, the tailors’ ‘‘ back- 
shops,”’ the contractors’ shops not in their homes, the home 
finishers, and the home tailors. 

In order to understand just the conditions in the garment 
trades, some general facts must be stated about the kinds of 
shops and the distribution of the work to be done. A large 
clothing firm or department store estimates that it will need a 
certain number of ready-made garments for its spring or fall 
trade. It may have them made in inside or in outside shops. 
An inside shop is a room in a part of the store belonging to the 
firm, or is a separate building elsewhere in the city under the 
direct management of a superintendent appointed by the firm. 
Whether to be made in the one or the other kind of shop, the 
garments are cut, a great many at a time, on the premises of the 
manufacturer. Steam power is usually used in an inside shop, 
especially in the separate buildings, and such shops may usually 
be called ‘‘factories.”” Very few firms have enough inside shops 
to make all their garments, and most have none at all. 

The manufacturer receives bids from contractors who wish to 
take the work to their shops, which are called outside, or con- 
tractors’, or oftel¥ sweat-shops. They usually occupy one floor 
of a front or rear tenement, or of a small low building erected 
for the purpose on the rear of the lot. The contractor lives in 
the same building or in the immediate vicinity. He nowacts as 
employer, and reigns supreme in his own shop. He may havea 
steam-shop, but more often his necessary equipment consists of 
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a few foot-power machines, a low table or two, and a few chairs. 
His staff consists of operators or machine sewers, hand-workers, 
and pressers. His hand-workers sometimes do all the finishing, 
but more often he employs home finishers, women who come 
from the neighboring tenements to take the work into their 
homes for the last touches. These finishers make bids for the 
work just as the contractors do, and are pitted one against 
another in the same way. The only difference is that they are 
poorer, more ignorant, and more helpless, and so are more at the 
contractors’ mercy than the contractors are at the mercy of the 
manufacturers. 

A merchant tailor has in the same shop with himself one or 
more ‘‘bushelmen,” who repair garments, and one cutter who 
cuts all the garments. Besides these, there are usually several 
‘‘journeymen”’ tailors in his employ, who come to the shops for 
garments and make them up in their own homes, unless a “‘ back- 
shop” is provided—a room near by where the tailors work 
together, although on separate garments. 

Although the sweating system, in one or another of its forms, 
has been in existence almost as long as the poor have been mak- 
ing clothing for the rich, yet the recognition of the existence of 
the system has come only within the last twenty or thirty years. 
No magazine articles are indexed by Poole prior to 1887. Like 
most industrial problems, it received serious attention first in 
England. Massachusetts seems to have been the first of the 
United States to detect the sweating system. The cutters found 
that their work was being sent to New York to be cut and made, 
and was then Brought back to Boston." Hitherto the contract 
system had prevailed and wages had been generally good, but 
the influx of Russians into New York was causing a revolution 
in the manufacture of clothing. These foreigners must find 
something to do. They were not skilled workers and had no 
trades, but the division of labor in the garment industry made 
that a possible field. The contractors devised an apprentice sys- 
tem whereby the newcomers spent one or more months at work 
without pay, learning the trade. They were then able, by working 


*See H. R. Report, No. 2309. 
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twelve or sixteen hours, to make from 75 cents to $1 a day, with 
little chance of any rise in wages. 

Another new feature of this period was the development of the 
“task system,” giving out enough work to keep one busy for six 
days, but paying for it as only three or four days’ work, and 
often expecting it to be finished in that time." The home-shop, 
or sweating in the narrower sense of the term, was the rule. 
The cutters found that the system was gaining ground in Boston. 
The public was aroused, and laws were passed against the manu- 
facture of clothing in living-rooms. Massachusetts has been 
fairly successful in the enforcement of these laws and has practi- 
cally done away with the home-shop. New York passed her 
labor laws in 1886, but the legislation on sweating did not come 
until a little later.2 Pennsylvania and Ohio are the only other 
states thus far, except Illinois, that have attempted to regulate or 
abolish the sweating system. 

Illinois passed her first factory-inspection laws in 1893. They 
provide that garments shall not be manufactured in living-rooms 
except by members of the immediate families; that all shops 
shall be kept clean and free from vermin and contagion; that 
any goods reported to the board of health or the factory inspec- 
tors as being infectious or contagious, whether made in fhis state 
or some other, if brought here for sale, shall be inspected and 
destroyed if necessary; that no child under fourteen years of age 
shall be employed at all in a workshop; and that no child over 
fourteen but under sixteen years of age shall be employed, unless 
the contractor possesses an affidavit signed by the child’s parent 
or guardian stating his age and the date and place of his birth. 
The next section stated that no female might be employed more 
than eight hours in any one day or forty-eight hours in any one 
week, but this was declared unconstitutional by the supreme 
court of Illinois. The hours required of women each day must 
be kept posted in every room where women are employed. A 
list of the names and addresses of children under sixteen must 
also be kept posted. Violation of any of these provisions is 

*See PLUNKETT, Thirteenth Annual Convention, pp. 87, 88. 

*See New York State Factory Reports. 
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punishable with prosecution and fine. It should be noted that 
these laws have no regulations to secure proper ventilation and 
sanitary accommodations nor to prevent overcrowding and 
excessive hours. 

Soon after these laws were passed it became the duty of the 
factory inspectors, during the epidemic of smallpox in the 
sweat-shop districts of Chicago in 1894, to enforce the provisions 
relating to spread of contagion and manufacture of garments in 
living-rooms by others than members of the immediate family. 
The workers were totally indifferent to or in dread of vaccination, 
had a horror of the pest-house, did not understand quarantine, 
and had no conception of the danger involved in sending out 
goods made in rooms where there were smallpox patients.’ 

Turning the attention now from the first survey of the rise of 
the sweating problem and the attempts at regulation, some con- 
sideration may be given to the conditions among the different 
nationalities of sweat-shop workers in Chicago. The national 
differences are perhaps more marked in the garment trades than 
in trades requiring more skill and demanding higher wages. . 

According to the Seventh Special Report of the Commissioner 
of Labor for 1894, on The Slums of Great Cities, in a total slum 
population of 19,748 in Chicago on April I, 1893, there were 
1,045, or about 5 per cent., engaged inthe garment trades. This 
is equal to 15.13 percent. of the 6,823 garment workers reported 
by the inspectors in 1893, but less than 3 per cent. of the num- 
ber reported in 1899. Doubtless not all the clothing shops were 
visited in 1893, while the report on the slums is supposed to be 
complete or nearly so. It is safe to say, then, that not more 
than 15 per cent. of the garment workers live in the slums, but 
that 5 per cent. or 10 per cent. may do so. 

Of the 1,045 workers, 541 were males of foreign birth 21 
years of age or over. Of these 237, or 44 per cent., were aliens, 
while 56 per cent. had been naturalized. There were 22 scholars 
and 201 illiterates—112 males and 89 females. The countries 
represented in this population were as follows: United States, 
163; Austria-Hungary, 274; Germany, 73; Italy, 52; Poland, 


*See First Special Report, pp. 25, 33, 34, etc. 
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177; Russia, 251; other foreign countries, 32. Total foreign, 
859; total, 1,022. In this report the Jews seem to have been 
counted under the countries from which they came. Of the 
nationalities now prominent in the garment making of Chicago, 
this paper discusses the Italians, Scandinavians, Bohemians, Jews, 
and Poles, stating in regard to each something of their home and 
industrial conditions, together with the results of some personal 
investigations in the case of the last four. 

The Italians congregate about North Franklin street, South 
Clark street, and on the west side between Polk and Taylor and 
Jefferson and Halsted streets. They have the lowest standard 
of living, and are more squalid and filthy and more crowded 
than any of the other nationalities. From the Ninth Special 
Report of the Commissioner of Labor, on The /taltans in Chicago, 
published in 1897, were culled these figures: 1,348 families, 
including 6,773 persons, were visited, forming a large proportion 
of the Italians in the city and representing typical cases. Out 
of the whole number, 182, or 2.68 per cent., worked at the gar- 
ment trades during a part or the whole of the year; 28 were 
males and 154 females; 22 were heads of families and 99 were 
housewives ; 124 were married, 50 single, and 8 widowed. 

Only 9 of the whole number were born in the United States, 
and, in every case but one, the parents were born in Italy. Only 
94 of the whole number were able to speak English, and less 
than 30 could read and write it. Seventy-one were entirely 
illiterate, and all but 4 of these were women, while 18 were 
entirely literate, and of this number only 5 were men. Among 
the women, then, seem to be the extremes of both literacy and 
illiteracy, while nearly all the men seem to have some education 
or at least to be able to speak English. 

Fifty had been in the United States less than five years, 72 
more than five but less than ten years, and 50 more than ten 
years. Of the males eligible to naturalization more than 63 per 
cent. had been naturalized, but this was just one-fourth the 
whole number of males at work in these trades. The husbands 
or fathers of two-thirds of the females were naturalized. About 
30 of the workers came from homes in which there had been at 
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some time during the year contagious diseases. Among these 
were two cases each of smallpox and diphtheria. It cannot be 
ascertained from the report whether garments were being made 
at those times. 

The irregularity and uncertainty of employment is shown by 
the fact that only 44 of the workers were employed for 52 
weeks, while 24 were employed for from 48 to 27 weeks, and 47 
for 26 weeks. A few had some other employment for a part of 
the time. The average time of employment of all the workers 
was 31.18 weeks. In 11 cases out of 55 the hours were between 
60 and 96 per week. Three people were working 96 hours per 
week. In 21 cases the hours were 60 per week, while 15 of the 
55 workers had less than 48 hours’ employment per week. 

One of the most significant facts, however, is the rate of 
pay per hour. It was possible to ascertain this in only 52 
instances. In only 30 of these was the rate as high as 5 cents 
per hour, in only 11 of the latter is it as high as 10 cents, and 
in no case does it exceed 25 cents. Two extreme cases may be 
noted. A housewife button-sewer working 60 hours each week 
at 40 cents per week (a rate of two-thirds of a cent an hour!) 
in 52 weeks of the year earned $21. A housewife pants-finisher 
working 66 hours each week at 30 cents per week (a rate of 
five-elevenths of a cent an hour!) in 48 weeks earned $14." The 
lowest rates are found among the housewife pants-finishers 
(+, 14, 14, 2, 2$, 3$, 5 cents), the housewife seamstresses (1}, 
1,5, 2%, 22%, 44, 6%, 84, 114 cents), and one housewife button- 
sewer ($ cent). The tailors receive the highest rate (5, 5, 67%, 
7x, 112, 112, 134, 134, 15, 20,,25, 25 cents). The great varia- 
tion in the prices paid for nearly the same grade of work is 
brought out by the figures for the housewife seamstresses. This is 
one of the greatest injustices and evils of the whole system, and 
might be found in less aggravated form, perhaps, even among 
more intelligent people. 

Forty-three of the workers were receiving less than $1 per 
week, 63 had $1 or $2, and only 57 received more than $3 per 


*See Ninth Special Report of the Commissioner of Labor, on 7he Jtalians in Chi- 
cago, Family Nos. 140 and 205. 
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week. One hundred and nineteen were earning less than $100 
per year, and only 12 could earn more than $300. In 23 cases 
the family income was less than $100 per year, 89 of the fami- 
lies had from $100 to $300 per year, while 54 had more than 
$300. Reference to the following table will show what the 
averages of the industrial conditions are : 


| Average 
Family 

Earnings 

per Week 


| Average 
INDUSTRY A of Weeks Family | Earnings | 
y Earnings | per Week 


Dressmakers 37. $213. 
Pants-finishers | 260. 
Housewives and pants-finishers 245. 
Seamstresses 184. 
Pants-makers 239.05 
Miscellaneous 405. 


| $297. 


General averages 


The low average weekly wages, the average earnings per 
week,’ and the general averages may be noted. The contrast 
between these conditions and those among the Swedes is start- 
ling. 

The Swedes are scattered more or less throughout the city, 
but those in the garment trades are to be found on the north 
side. Where the best pants and coats are made, girls earn as 
much as $10 or $12 a week. This is partly due to the fact that 
many girls go into domestic service and leave so small a supply 
that the contractors are organized for the purpose of securing 
and keeping workers. The workers, too, are organized, even the 
women, and so keep up their wages. One of these organizations 
is the Custom Vest Trimmers’, Operators’, and Pressers’ Union. 

The union asked certain things from the contractors: a nine- 
hour day from 7 o'clock, with forty-five minutes for dinner, 
beginning at 12 o'clock; overtime work when necessary, but 
not on union nights; the Saturday half-holiday in July and 
August; a fixed scale of wages for piece work; or for work by 
the week $8 or $10 for women and $12 or $15 for pressers or 


*/. ¢., the average weekly earnings if one were earning each week. 
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hand-sewers according to the season, the busy season lasting 
from March I to July 1 and from September | to January 1; all 
these stipulations to hold from March 1, 1900, until March 1, 

Corresponding to the union is the Custom Vest Tailors’ Pro- 
tective Association, with a membership of thirty contractors. 
They are not allowed to employ any workers who do not belong 
to the union just described. Last winter they sent a petition to 
their employers asking a rise in the prices paid for vests, because 
of a rise in the price of silk and because of the demands of their 
employés, the scale of prices to hold good during the same time 
as the scale of wages which they must pay their workers. These 
requests were granted, and all seemed to be running smoothly 
between contractors and employés. In the shop visited* about 
twenty people were at work; the room was large, light, and 
clean; the power was supplied by a gas engine. It was really 
a small factory. 

But even among the Swedes conditions are not all up to this 
standard. Next door to the factory is a codperative tailor shop,? 
a room rented by several tailors, each working independently of 
the other and for a different merchant tailor. Each one pays 
$3 a month rent and about $1 a week for silk, car-fare, and other 
incidentals. Their season is the same as that of the vest-makers, 
but there is very little work in the slack season. In the busy 
months each man makes two coats a week by working from 
twelve to sixteen hours a day, and earns from $8 to $13 a week. 
One of them, a Finlander, said it was not unusual for a man to 
work all night in order to fill a special order. The eyes of three 
of the six men in the shop were much inflamed, and their backs 
were bent. One or two of the older men, in response to the 
inquiry whether they had time to answer a few questions, 
answered wearily that they could take time. 

The custom or journeymen tailors as a rule are obliged to 
furnish their own machines and to work in their own homes 
or in a room rented alone or with others. Some men prefer 
to work alone or in their homes, but the majority feel that 


? Personal investigation. ? Personal investigation. 
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there is injustice in the necessity of providing workroom and 
machine. 

The Bohemians are probably second only to the Swedes." 
The majority of them are found in “ Pilsen,” in the sixth ward, 
on Blue Island avenue, Eighteenth street, etc. They are a 
thrifty people, and the contractors usually own their own homes, 
but this is less likely to be the case with their employés. Yet 
the situation of the shops is often bad in the extreme; accord- 
ing to one statement 95 per cent. of them front on the alley, are 
without light in the back, and many are directly over or are near 
stables. Out of five Bohemian shops on West Eighteenth 
street two had good street frontage and three were in the rear. 
All were fairly clean, one was scrupulously so. One was very 
crowded. The light, ventilation, and heating were better than 
in the Polish and Jewish shops visited, which are mentioned 
later. The garments manufactured were coats, pants, and over- 
coats. Twenty-two males and seventy-two females were 
employed. The wages ranged from $1 to $2 for the girls who 
were beginning at the handwork, up to $4 or $6 or $8 for the 
older handworkers; from $3 to $8 or $10 or $12 among the 
operators; and from $9 to $12 among the pressers. Foot-power 
was used altogether. Two or three of the shops reported steady 
work throughout the year. The others had full work only half 
or two-thirds of the year, and the rest of the time were idle or 
had only partial work.” 

There is some organization among the workers. It is said 
that in the coatmakers’ strike of 1894 the Bohemians stood 
nobly by the union and did not “scab it on” the union men as 
many of the Swedes did.3 At this time the women stood at the 
street corners and dissuaded people from working for the con- 
tractors in opposition to the organization. 

The “working” Jews are found mostly between Polk and 
Fifteenth streets and between Stewart and Blue Island avenues 
in the seventh, eighth, and nineteenth wards. The external 
home conditions are worse than those of the Bohemians, and 

* See later discussion, p. 617. 

* Personal investigation. 3Statement of a cloakmaker. 
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often worse than those of the Poles. The whole district is 
“cluttered up”’ both in and out of doors. There is much crowd- 
ing, although less than among the Italians. The homes are not 
well built, are without all modern improvements, and many of 
them are rear tenements. The home conditions are bad because 
the people are poor, and the people are poor, as someone has 
expressed it, because of ‘“‘economic wounds, the lack of means 
of making a living.”” The young women never go into domestic 
service, and not many in proportion to the number of men are 
found in the sweat-shops. They prefer to work down town in 
the department stores, and are remarkably free from any immo- 
bility which might keep them nearer home. 

In the ten shops visited there were fifty-six males and sixty 
females —almost as many males as females—while among the 
Bohemians there were more than three times as many females. 
In some shops more men than women were employed, and in 
these and in cloak and suit shops the wages were higher than 
among the Bohemians. Almost invariably the men and boys 
were smoking cigarettes, no matter whether there were girls in 
the room or not." The shops were poorly lighted and ventilated, 
and were cold from lack of heating, in midwinter. Foot-power 
was used in every shop, and only two out of the ten reported full 
work for the entire year. 

Although the Poles are scattered more or less throughout 
the city, there is some concentration of them on Clybourn ave- 
nue in the twentieth ward, and more especially on Ingraham 
street in the sixteenth ward. Their homes are worse than those 
of the Jews, and they are more crowded. They are industrious 
and frugal. There is a notable difference between the Polish 
girl and the Jewish girl. The ambitions of the latter have been 
mentioned; the former is afraid to go away from home, and is 
therefore at the mercy of the nearest contractor. She is held 
fast in the fetters of her religion and her ignorance. 

Of all the sweat-shops visited personally most complete 
information was secured about the Polish shops. As partially 
indicated already, the Poles work for a little less than the 


* Personal investigation. See accompanying tables. 
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Swedes, Bohemians, and Jews, and receive a little more than the 
Italians. The Polish figures here given can, then, be used to 
illustrate the detail of the conditions found in all the shops. Of 
sixteen Polish shops on Dickson and Division streets on the 
northwest side visited in January, 1900, eight were engaged in 
making coats, six in making pants, and two in making cloaks 
and suits. In all but three cases foot-power was used. Of these, 
two had steam- and one gas-power. Seven had work all the 
year around—at least for the past year—five had very little 
work for four, five, or six months, and another for two months. 
Eighty-three adult males were employed, 150 adult females, and 
thirty-seven girls under sixteen. Wages were usually paid by 
the piece, every two weeks. Two cloak and suit shops, however, 
paid every week, and two other shops paid by the week instead 
of by the piece. The operators received from $2.50 to $12, or 
an average of $6.35 per week; the handworkers from 75 cents 
or $2 to $8, or an average of $3.65. The lower wages are the 
prices paid to girls under sixteen who are just beginning and 
are usually paid by the week. The pressers received from $6.50 
to $12, or an average of $9.64 per week. Many shops had no 
home finishers ; when there were any, $3 seemed the usual wage. 

The above figures do not include the two cloak and suit 
shops already mentioned, where twice as many men as women 
were employed and where the wages were considerably higher. 
The operators there received from $15 to $40, the average in 
one shop being $22 and in the other $16, while the hand- 
workers received $6 or $8, and the pressers $15 or $20. Yet in 
both of these, shops foot-power was used, and one of them, 
which was working for Marshall Field & Co. and for the Chicago 
Novelty Cloak Co., was employing five home finishers who 
earned only $3 or $3.50 per week. 

The number of hours which the contractors reported was 
usually ten, but in three cases was fifteen or twenty minutes 
more; in one of these shops the children were allowed to work 
only ten hours, and in the others the inspector gave warning 
that they must not allow the children to work more than ten 
hours if they wished to escape prosecution. One of the steam 
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shops gives a half-holiday on Saturday all the year around, as 
the Swedish shops do in the slack months. One man, a tailor 
working by himself, said that in the seven or eight months of 
his busy season he worked from ten to eighteen hours per day 
and often all night to fill his employer’s orders on time. In this 
part of the year he could make about $20 per week. 

Two of the Polish shops were in basement rooms, and three 
were over or near stables. One of the workshops deserved no 
better name than darn, and that not a neat nor sweet-smelling 
one. Four of the shops were very crowded, and one of those in 
basement rooms had oppressively low ceilings. In all but four 
shops the light was not better than fair or poor. Only three of 
the shops were filthy, but not more than four were more than 
fairly clean. The ventilation in the winter time is dreadful ; 
windows are kept tightly closed so that as little fire as possible 
will be necessary. Except in the winter it is not quite so bad." 

The average conditions in all the shops may be noted from 
the accompanying tables. 

Altogether 34 shops were visited, in which 315 females and 
201 males were at work. In 16 of the shops coats were being 
made, pants in 7, cloaks, skirts, or suits in 5, knee-pants in 3, 
and vests in 2; foot-power was used in all dut 5 shops; only 13 
were busy twelve months in the year; the hours were reported 
as more than ten ing shops, and less than ten in only 3; I1 
shops were in rear tenements or had alley frontage, and 2 were 
in basements; the size and cleanliness of the rooms were usually 
fairly satisfactory, but 5 were crowded and 6 were filthy ; the 
ventilation was bad in 23 shops and good in only 3; the light 
was poor in 7 shops and good in less than a third of the whole 
number. 

Wages were almost always paid by the piece, once in two 
weeks. Polish operators received an average wage of $8.03, the 
handworkers $4.10, the pressers $9.75, and the home finishers 
$3.25; while the general average for all the Polish workers was 
$6.28. The average wage of the Jewish operators was $11.42, 
of the handworkers $5.14, pressers $11.22, home finishers $2.18, 


Personal investigation. See accompanying tables. 
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and general average $7.49. The Bohemian operators received 
$7.70, handworkers $5, pressers $10.19, and the general average 
was $7.63. Swedish operators received $12, handworkers $5.50, 
pressers $11.50, home finishers $3, while the general average was 
d $8.93. The average of all the workers of all the nationalities 
was $7.58. It must be remembered that very few of the workers 
\ have steady work the year round, so that the actual weekly 


income is less than these figures indicate. Even allowing for 


this, one is inclined to wonder whether the figures are not stil 


too high, since it was not possible to get at the wages from the 


workers’ own standpoint. 
) It is interesting to notice the rates of wages among the 
different nationalities. According to the averages made from the 


statements of the contractors, it would seem that the order should 
be Poles, Bohemians, Jews, and Swedes—the last receiving the 
highest wages. From reading and from conversations with the, 
factory inspectors, the idea was gathered that the order should 
be Poles, Jews, Bohemians, and Swedes. If the latter is the 
proper order, it must be that some of the contractors reported 
s higher wages than they actually pay, or that more than wages 
must be taken into account. Indeed, in point of room, light, 
cleanliness, etc., the Bohemians are far in advance of the Jews. 
They live, too, in a roomier, cleaner part of the city and work 
on a higher grade of garments.* Before speaking of the more 
general conditions in all the shops, the results of an attempt to 
get at the financial position of the individual contractor may be 
stated. A Jewish contractor receives 20 cents for making chil- 
dren’s coats; for coats he now receives 80, cents where five years 
ago he received $1.25 and ten years ago $1.50; for cloaks and 
suits he receives from $1 to $1.40, and another for cloaks and 
skirts now receives $1 where a year ago he received $1.25 and 
five years ago $2. For knee-pants one contractor receives 8 
cents a pair where for the last three years he had been receiving 
g cents. Another who received 9% cents last year now receives 


' *See p. 616, Table III, “ Prices,” first column: a Jewish coatmaker receives 80 
cents and a Bohemian $1.97. It is as a rule the higher grade of goods for which the 
higher prices are paid. 
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10 cents. A third received 11 cents five years ago, only 7 cents 
last year, and now receives 8 cents. The last employs 6 people 
and makes about 800 pairs a week. His expenses are $45 per 
week and his profit about $18. A Jewish contractor on Maxwell 
street is making each week, with the help of 16 employés, 600 
or 800 vests of medium grade at 25 cents each. Last year he 
received but 22 cents each and in 1896 only 18 cents, “and they 
were hard to get.” His expenses for wages, express, etc., are 
$130 per week, leaving him $20 per week profit. Prices with 
him have risen instead of fallen. 

A Bohemian coatmaker receives from $1.15 to $2.25 or 
$2.50 where some five years ago he received twice as much. 
For overcoats he receives from $1.25 to $1.50 where five years 
ago he received $2.25. One Bohemian, with the help of 9 
employés, finishes 60 pairs of trousers per day at 30 cents per 
pair, making his daily gross income $18. His daily expenses are 
about as follows: machine work, $6; trimmings, $1.05; express, 
60 cents; pressing, $1.50; finishing, $5.10; total, $14.25. At 
this rate he would make $3.75 per day, or $22.55 per week. 
Nine years ago he was receiving 67 per cent. more per pair. In 
all branches of the trade, then, prices are considerably lower 
than five or ten years ago. Yet they are in most cases much 
better than three or four years ago, and the majority of the 
contractors seemed to feel that business was fairly prosper- 
ous. 

It must be acknowledged that in Chicago at the present time 
conditions are not so bad as they might be. The wages in many 
cases are fair living wages. The hours as reported by the con- 
tractor are seldom more than ten, but it is doubtful if he can 
always be trusted. At any rate, the statements of some chil- 
dren from the Jewish Training School, whose fathers work in 
tailor shops, indicate that long hours are often demanded. It is 
only fair to tell of two exceptions: one child said her father was 
a custom tailor and worked from 8 in the morning until 6 at 
night, earning $10 a week; another worked in a shop on Bunker 
street from 7 to 6, and made $8 a week. Both of these men were 
working a reasonable number of hours and receiving a tolerable 
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wage. Another child, however, said her father worked from 
6 in the morning until 7 or 8 at night. She did not know what 
wages he received. Another said her father worked in a down- 
town shop from 6 to 6, and in the busy season had to begin work 
at 4 or 5 and work until 8 or g o'clock. 

A great many of the shops are situated in buildings —tene- 
ments or shops or stables—on the back part of the lot. This is 
bad for two reasons. It deprives the tenement of its yard 
space and usually makes the shop front on the alley or dirty 
back street. In one instance on the northwest side there was 
a court fifteen or twenty feet square surrounded on all sides by 
buildings four stories high. Heaps of dirty snow lay massed on 
the ground, too much shut off from the sun to melt and disap- 
pear. The only entrance to the court was by narrow sidewalks 
along the front tenement. The narrow spaces between the four 
buildings only served to make the court more dismal. From 
below the steps that led to the shop in the rear came, even 
on the cold winter day, the foul odors of an ill-cared-for closet. 
One felt almost as if shut up in some dungeon of an earlier age, 
and breathed a sigh of relief on returning to the freer air and 
outlook of the street. 

There is seldomradequate or proper sanitary accommodation 
in the shops or on the premises. Often the closets are wholly 
unfit for use. In one instance the contractor asked the inspector 
to report the condition to the board of health. He saidthat he 
had already asked the landlord to attend to the matter, but he 
had paid no heed. The Illinois law makes no provision as yet 
for the regulation gf these conditions. 

In a time of epidemic of smallpox, scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
etc., the danger to the public health from the tenement-house 
manufacture of garments is very great. There are so many 
shops that it is impossible to inspect them all at any such time 
to find whether garments are being made where disease exists. 
Through ignorance or indifference on the part of the workers, 
clothing permeated with disease germs may be sent out. 
Except in such a time of special danger, however, it is the 
workers who deserve our solicitude rather than the wearers. 
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According to the statement of one of the trustees of the United 
Hebrew Charities, one person out of every twenty-five has con- 
sumption. This is the great bane, she says, of the garment 
workers. It causes almost more trouble than the low wages. 
The injury to one’s eyes from the close and constant appli- 
cation to work has already been mentioned in connection 
with the tailors. It is they and the home finishers who are 
most likely to work far into the night and cause their eyesight 
to fail. 

Long hours at a foot-power machine bring serious pelvic 
disorders upon the women and girls, and ruin their health. One 
of the inspectors said one day, when leaving a shop where a girl 
of fifteen was running a machine at a terrific rate of speed: “If 
I had my way about it, no woman should ever work like that.” 
Even if none of these more serious troubles come, the con- 
stant nervous strain gradually takes the life and spirit out of 
one. The danger to physical health is the chief reason why 
the employment of women and children becomes a serious 
problem. 

So far as any danger of moral contamination is concerned, 
there seems no reason, now that home shops have been practi- 
cally abolished, why there should be any more danger in 
this than in any other kind of shop, except that this is smaller, 
and the relations of the contractor with his employés, and of the 
employés with one another, are more likely to be on a personal 
plane. It is generally believed by those who know the working 
classes that they are as moral as any other class in our society 
—that they live up to the best they know as well as other 
people do. 

The question of child labor, however, is one that has 
received a considerable amount of attention in Illinois, aside 
from the mere question of health and morals. One of the chief 
activities on the part of the inspectors is the enforcement of the 
law that no child under fourteen years of age may be at work, 
and that no child fourteen years old but not yet sixteen 
may work without an affidavit, and that no child may work more 
than ten hours per day. Employers are well acquainted now with 
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all of these requirements, and a violation of the first is seldom 
found. If children under age happen to be working, they are 
hidden away or sent on an errand if possible before the inspector 
enters. There are instances, indeed, where the child looks 
under age; but, if the parents have sworn that he is over fourteen, 
nothing can be done unless he is very much under size or is 
physically unfit to work. In such a case the inspector may 
require a physician’s certificate that the child is able to work, 
but such a certificate may easily be bought from some unscru- 
pulous physician. 

One open and actual violation of the law was found last 
winter among the Poles—the first case, the inspector said, that 
he had come across in months. Little Jakubina thought she 
had an affidavit; but it was only a statement from her priest 
that she had been confirmed a month or two before, when she 
was twelve years old. The child had a slightly pinched, worried 
face, but her utter inability to comprehend the value of an edu- 
cation was a more distressing feature of the case. She had 
a father, a brother, and two older sisters who were at work, so 
that there could have been no need for her leaving school 
to work. There were only eighteen such prosecutions in 1898, 
while before that year there had been two or three or four times 
as many. 

It is less unusual to find children working without affidavits 
or with defective ones. In 1898 in all industries 932 children 
were found working without affidavits. One prosecution of him- 
self or of a neighboring contractor is usually sufficient to teach 
the lesson that the law must be obeyed. An employer now 
generally goes for his affidavits the moment the inspector enters 
the room. The provision has done something, too, toward 
making children more stable in their industrial life. It was 
at one time customary for children to go in flocks from one 
contractor to another; but now, when the affidavit has been 
properly filed, an employer is loth to let his workers go. 

The growth and development of the inspection and regula- 
tion of the garment trades is shown in the following table: 
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SUMMARY OF FACTORY INSPECTION IN THE GARMENT TRADES. 
i} I. CHICAGO AND COOK COUNTY, 1893-9." 
Number of | Females | Males | Total Chil. | Females | Males Total 
Year Shops | under | under | dren under over over | Emplovés 
| Inspected | Sixteen Sixteen | Sixteen | Sixteen Sixteen | “POY 
| | —| 
1893 595 | 3,617 2,611 | 6,823 
1894 721 | 5,912 4,469 11,102 
1895 1,715 | 1,181 | 126 | 1,307 | 7,730 5,817 | 14,904 
1896 | 2,378 1,060 =| 128 1,188 7,181 6,383 | 14,752 : 
1897 3,088 1.415 | 323 | 1,738 | 16,580 13,647 | 31,965 t 
1898 | 2,940 | 1,624 | 13,072 25,711 
1899 3674 | 1,847 298 2,145 | 18,332 | 15,376 | 35,853 
| | 
Il. CHICAGO AND NEW YORK, 1808. 
Number | Females Males |TotalChil-| Females Males | Total 
of Shops under | under |drenunder| over over lE 
Inspected | Sixteen Sixteen | Sixteen | Sixteen | Sixteen | “™PlO¥es t 
| | Shag | | 13,072 | 25,711 
New York city.......| 5,532 592 | 266 | 858 | 29,938 | 40,081 | 70,877 : 
N. Y. state and city | 8,920 1,219 | 656 | 1,875 | 45,785 55,884 | 103,544 ‘ 
| | 
III. CHICAGO AND NEW YORK, 1808.3 
— 
Total Number Total Number of| Percentage of 
of Employés in| Employés in |Garm’t Workers 
all Industries |Garment Trades} of all Employés fF 
The work started in Illinois with Mrs. Florence Kelley as 
chief inspector. The falling off in the number of shops vis- 
ited in 1898 was due to increased work of the inspectors in other 


lines. The Illinois reports for 1897 and 1898 furnish a few 
other interesting facts. In 1897, 50 per cent. of the 3,688 shops 
were in tenements and 50 per cent. in shop buildings; 8% per 
| cent. were in basements; 24, or 7 of I per cent., were over 
sheds or stables; 685, or 18} per cent., were in living-rooms ; 


* See Illinois State Factory Reports, 1893-9; Report for 1898, p. 13. 
* See New York State Factory Report for 1898, p. 41. 
3 See Illinois Report for 1898, p. 13, and New York Report for 1898, pp. 19, 41. 
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and 53, or 174 per cent., were filthy. In 1898, out of the 2,940 
shops only 20} per cent. were in tenements, only 5 per cent. 
were in basements, and 153, or 5} per cent., were in living-rooms 
used as shops. In 1899 only 20 home-shops were found, and 
prosecutions were instituted against 11 of these. 

The law as it stands has been bravely enforced, but it does 
not guard against all abuses. There were about 197 cases where 
members of a family were working, without outside help, in their 
own living-rooms, and 1,011 cases where a single person was work- 
ing alone.* Over these cases our inspectors have no jurisdiction 
unless the goods are infected. A similar study might be made 
of the New York reports. Reference tothe table just given will 
show that in New York state there are three or four times as 
many garment makers as in Chicago, and in New York city two 
or three times as many. In New York, too, 14.8 per cent. of all 
the workers whose shops are inspected by the factory inspectors 
are in the clothing trades, while in Illinois only 7.3 per cent. are 
so engaged. 

One of the most interesting conflicts between capital and 
labor in current history was the strike of the journeymen tailors 
and the lockout on February 15, 1900. There were 700 men in 
the union, and thirty-five or forty merchant tailors for whom they 
worked. The men made certain requests of their employers, most 
important of which was the plea for free back-shops in or near 
the same building as that occupied by the merchant tailors. 
The men knew that in the back-shops overtime and night work 
could not so easily be demanded of them. The merchant tailors 
were loth to grant this request, partly from self-interest, partly 
because many of them had leases on their present quarters 
which had still two or three years to run, partly because they 
could with difficulty find buildings near them suitable for back- 
shops. After two months had passed with various attempts to 
come to an agreement, the following contract was signed on 
April 16, by the Journeymen Tailors’ Union and by the Tailors’ 
and Drapers’ Exchange : 


* Statement of a deputy inspector, from the Report of 1899. 
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1. Wages to remain the same as at present for three years. 
2. No demand for a back-shop to be made for two years, but any mem- 


ber of the exchange can put in such a shop if he chooses. 

3. If in the third year two-thirds of the men in any one shop demand a 
back-shop, it will be put in, and those who desire to work elsewhere than in 
the back-shop may do so. 

4. Any tailor now employed by members of the exchange may continue 
in his work whether or not he is a member of the union. 

5. All fines and penalties assessed against members of either body grow- 
ing out of the lockout are suspended. 

6. February 1, preceding the expiration of the contract, the union shall 
state if the contract shall continue. 


7. If the union is unable to secure skilled workmen, the boss shall do so 


anywhere he can. 

8. All controversies shall be referred to a standing conference committee 
composed of three members each of the union and exchange." 

Many of the tailors were far from satisfied with this settlement. 
Although many of the employers may soon introduce the back- 
shop of their own accord, the tailors feel that it is putting its 
universal introduction too far in the future. 

One feature of the sweating system that deserves some atten- 
tion is the general diffusion of the goods throughout the country. 
In order to get at the extent of this distribution an inquiry was 
made into the character of the goods sold in a country town in 
Illinois 150 miles from Chicago. In the first store only overalls, 
working shirts, and jackets were kept. They were bought from 
J. N. Ward & Co., Peoria, Ill., who own a factory equipped with 
steam-power. The girls make from $5 to $9 per week at piece 
work, but are required to pay 5 cents per day for the steam- 
power. The next merchant who was questioned, one who keeps 
a low grade of goods, denied outright that he kept any sweat- 
shop goods, and added that what he knew of sweat-shops was 
favorable to them. 

Another merchant, in answer to the questions whether he 
knew anything of the conditions under which his goods were 
made, and whether in steam factories, small shops, or tenements, 
said: “‘I suppose in all, but I try to get goods that are made out- 
side of sweat-shops.” To illustrate the prices at which it is 


* Chicago Record, April 17, 1900. 
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possible to buy goods: this merchant buys knee-pants at from $1 
to $12 per dozen, trousers at from $2 to $24 per dozen (this 
probably includes overalls), and wrappers at from $2 to $24 
per dozen. 

The members of a third firm say they do not know where 
their goods are made. Sellers tell them that they have their own 
shops, but they do not believe it. They suppose that some of 
their goods are sweat-shop goods, but “‘we would not have such 
if we knew it.’” They buy knee-pants at from $2 to $9 per dozen, 
trousers at from 75 cents to $1.50 per pair, and wrappers at from 
$6 to $13.50 per dozen. Ten years ago they paid from $3.50 to 
$12 per dozen for knee-pants, $1 to $2.50 per pair for trousers, 
and $8 to $15 per dozen for wrappers. 

The prices at which these goods can be bought from the 
manufacturer furnish in themselves some indication of the con- 
ditions under which they must be made. Wrappers at from $4 
to $6 per dozen, or 33% to 50 cents apiece! The cloth alone at 
retail would cost 3 cents or 5 cents per yard, and eight or ten 
yards are required to make a garment. Not all of the 10 or 15 
cents’ value that is not in the cloth can have gone to the makers. 
The knee-pants illustrate further. In the three knee-pants shops 
visited in Chicago the prices received by the contractors were 
95 cents, 96 cents, and $1.20 per dozen pairs. In the small town 
we find the country merchant able to buy knee-pants from the 
large city firms at $1 or $2 per dozen—8X or 16% cents a pair. 
Goods which can be sold at wholesale for such a price have prob- 
ably been made under worse conditions than those for which the 
contractor receives 8 or 10cents a pair. There doubtless is some 
difference in the grade of the garments; but, granting that, one 
fears that conditions are not improving for the workers. Accord- 
ing to the small merchants, 30 cents a pair was the lowest price 
at which such goods could be bought ten years ago. Part of the 
cheapening is due to improved methods in the manufacture and 
sale of cloth, but one is led to doubt whether it is not partly that 
the workers are receiving lower wages. At any rate the contrac- 
tors are receiving lower prices from the manufacturers,’ and hence 
could with difficulty pay as high wages as before. 

* See p. 618. 
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These goods were bought mostly in Chicago from two promi- 
nent firms. One of them had in 1893 (later figures are not 
available) one inside shop with 37 employés, and two outside 
shops with 38 employés. One of these was on the fifth floor of 
a tenement building which was in dreadful condition. The 
other firm in 1893 employed 179 workers in 22 outside shops. 
Some of them were in living-rooms, 5 were in basements, some 
— probably the majority —sent out work into the neighboring 
homes to be finished. 

In one of the basement shops, where the air was almost unbreathable, 15 
girls under 16 years of age were working; 8 of these, on being examined, 
were found to be unfit for work from spinal curvature, phthisis, irregular 
development, enlargement of bones, and other ailments." 

In 1895 this firm had gI outside shops, employing 1,111 
workers. In18g8 it had one inside shop, with 86 employés, and 
probably many outside shops. Some of the best department 
stores do a country-order business not at all in keeping with 
their city style. They send out descriptive catalogues of gar- 
ments such as they would scarcely keep in their basements in 
Chicago. Probably the most of the goods made in inside shops 
are sold in the city, and the cheap garments made in contractors’ 
shops sent to the country stores. One of these firms had in 1898 
two inside shops or factories, employing 304 people,’ but it also 
has outside shops.3 

The facts stated show how very dependent people in general, 
and especially people in the country, are upon the work of the 
outside shops. ‘There is a tendency toward the steam shop, 
but it is far from being the only kind of shop in existence at 
present. 

“One other phase of the sweating system has yet to be stud- 
ied—its parasitic character. By this is meant that one’s wages 
are insufficient to support the life of the worker. In order to 
find to what extent the garment trades are parasitic, a study was 


Illinois Factory Report, 1893, pp. 23, 34, 35- * Jbid., 1898, p. 106. 

3During the tours of personal investigation two such outside shops were visited. 
See also Illinois Factory Report, 1895, p. 67. 

4 BEATRICE AND SIDNEY WEBB, /ndustrial Democracy, Vol. II, pp. 749 s¢g¢.- 
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made of the records of the Bureau of Associated Charities of 
Chicago for the months of January to July, 1900. Reports were 
not in from all the districts of the city; in all, however, the 
reports of 1,918 cases were studied, or about one-third as many 
as were reported in 1899 in the whole city. The result may be 
regarded as fairly typical, but perhaps a little smaller in pro- 
portion than the average. The accompanying table summarizes 
the results of the investigation. 

Out of the whole number of records studied, 974 were incom- 
plete or reported no occupation (probably had none), and 874 
reported some other occupation, while only 70 were in any way 
connected with the garment trades. All but 29 of these were 
women who did plain sewing or were seamstresses or dress- 
makers. It is permissible to notice these, although, as their 
work is usually done in a private house for a particular person, 
they do not strictly belong to the garment trades. Taking all 
together, there were 10 dressmakers, 14 seamstresses, Ig plain 
sewers, 17 tailors or tailoresses, and 12 of miscellaneous occupa- 
tions. Eleven were Americans, 8 Jews, and 13 Germans, while 
the rest were of several other nationalities, or were not reported. 
The total number of persons in all the families was 253, and the 
average size of the family 3.61 persons. Seventeen were males 
and 53 were females. Nine were less than twenty-five years old 
and 8 were over fifty, while 30 were between these ages. Six- 
teen were single, 24 married, 18 widowed, and 12 deserted or 
divorced. The average wage was $4.32, rent $5.20, and number 
of rooms 3.3." Twenty-three had no secondary occupation, 38 
were housewives, and 9 had some other secondary occupation. 
Work was asked for in 18 cases, transportation in 14, and money, 
fuel, clothing, etc., in 39. The need was caused by sickness, 
death, or misfortune in 37 cases, by desertion in 12 cases, and 
by lack of work in 14. 

Of the 29 tailors and other garment workers more than half 
were Jews and Germans. There were g tailors, 6 tailoresses, 5 
pants-makers and finishers, and 1 of each of several other branches 
of the trade. The wages reported ranged from 75 cents to $5 per 


* The data here were so meager as to make the averages of little value. 
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week, while the husband of one deserted woman had earned 
$18 per week. Women were in need of assistance a few 
more times than men. The aid asked varied from letters of 
recommendation to food and clothing or work and money. 
Sickness or desertion or lack of work were the chief causes 
of need. It is almost appalling to see how many times desertion 
appeared as the cause of need (fifteen times out of the seventy 
cases). It seems as if something must be seriously wrong 
somewhere. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this study of charity records 
seems to be that sweat-shop workers very seldom ask any aid, 
and when they do, it is often work which they desire. One is 
compelled to feela great deal of respect for them. One sorrow- 
ful case was recorded—a man twenty-nine years old, so far gone 
with consumption as to be wholly unfit for work, with a wife and 
child dependent upon him, and his parents living with him. 
The record says: ‘“‘The wretchedness of this man is pitiable, his 
wish to work sad in the extreme.” 

Statements of Mr. Minnick and Mr. Weller, superintendents 
of the stock yards and west side districts, respectively, of the 
Associated Charities, from which most sweat-shop cases would 
be expected, go to corroborate this view. It is not well, Mr. 
Minnick says, for charity to interpose in the sweating trade, 
because it pushes wages down just so much farther. If they 
can keep along themselves, it is vastly better. 

The facts gleaned from the United Hebrew Charities, however, 
would seem to indicate that the garment trades predominate 
among the Jews, that the Jews are more in need of assistance 
than other nationalities, or, possibly, that they are more ready 
to ask assistance and get it if they can. Then, too, it is true 
that the wealthy Jews take care of their own poor very well, 
One of the trustees of the organization says that most of those 
who need assistance because of sickness or of insufficiency of 
earnings are at work in the garment or shoe trades. Assistance 
was given in 1897 and 1898 as follows :* 


*See Report of United Hebrew Charities for 1897-8, p. 27. 
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1897 1898 
Total cases (all causes and all occupations) * - - - 3,088 2,364 
Need caused by sickness or death - - - - - 589 576 
Need caused by insufficiency of earnings’ - - - - 730 460 


Supposing that only one-half of the cases where need was caused 
by sickness or death and by insufficiency of earnings were among 

“the garment-makers, that would be 659 cases, or 21.35 per cent., 
in 1897, and 518 cases, or 21.91 per cent., in 1898 ; while only 
about 6 per cent. of the 1,918 cases studied, as reported by the 
Bureau of Associated Charities, were strictly sweat-shop workers. 
The marked falling off in the number of cases for insufficiency 
of earnings is possibly due to the fact that business in the gar- 
ment trades has been better the last year or two than for some 
time before. Of the 344 men who asked for work at the 
employment bureau, twenty-eight, or only 8.1 per cent., were 
garment-makers.’ 

Even before one has become familiar with the facts about 
present conditions in the garment trades the question arises: 
‘‘What is the reason for all the abuses, the maladjustments, the 
ill coérdinations in these industries?’”’ The answer cannot be 
given in a sentence, nor can the fault be laid at any one man’s 


door. 

Perhaps the causes most generally recognized and understood 
are those due to the character and situation of the workers. 
First among these is the absence of American ideas and 
sympathies. It was in New York, where the tide of immigrants 
enters, that the system first gained a foothold and reached its 
most acute form. The foreigners, as has already been seen in 
the case of the Russians, not having money enough to take them 
farther into the Land of Promise, settle down in New York. 
Their standard of living is so low that they are willing to work 
for wages which an American would not accept. 

Through living with others of their own nationality they fail 
to come into touch with American life. It is almost impossible 
to speak of this without mentioning their ignorance also. 

*The occupations are not differentiated in the report, and it was impossible to 
gain access to the case records. 

* Report of United Hebrew Charities, p. 29. 
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Illiteracy is very frequent among them, especially among the 
Italians. On a low plane of intelligence in their own country, 
they remain on the same plane here or sink to one still lower, 


because in their own country they had known the common 
speech, but here they are almost helpless when away from their 
own people, unless they learn English. This many of them fail 
to do, especially if they had reached maturity before they came 
over. But, besides ignorance of the language, there is igno- 
rance of our laws and institutions, of our ways of doing things, 
of our aims and aspirations, to work against these people and 
keep them down. Added to this is their poverty, which makes 
it necessary for them to accept whatever work with whatever 
wages they can get. “The destruction of the poor is their 
poverty,” according to the old proverb. The sweating system 
surely works in two directions: if it is true that the people are 
poor because their wages are low, it is equally true that their 
wages are low because they are poor. 

Besides these things there is the shifting character of the 
population. The contractors are here today and there tomor- 
row. Their employés are even more unsettled in their places of 
abode. This fact, with that of their isolation and their igno- 
rance, makes organization almost impossible. The fact of isola- 
tion applies particularly to the home workers. Unless they 
happen to have neighbors who work for the same employer, they 
cannot tell what other people who are doing the same work for 
the same man are earning. Their situation in small shops works 
in the same direction, although to a less degree. Although the 
people in a shop are likely to earn the same wages for the same 
amount of work, yet a shop making the same grade of garments 
in the same block, or even next door, may be paying higher or 
lower wages. 

Another set of causes has its rise in the character of the 
industry. The garment trades are seasonal industries; that is, 
there are certain months in the year when a great deal of work 
must be done and other months in which there is almost no 
work. The roots of this reason seem to lie in the fact that 
people all wish to have their suits at the same time. One feels 
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that very few people hold the sensible view of the old lady who 
refused to have her sleeves made smaller because, as she said, 
she was not ashamed to let people know that she had some 
clothes last year. This devotion to fashion makes it necessary 
for the tailor to sit at his bench all night long, and for the con- 
tractor to keep his employés at work from 6 or 7 in the morn- 
ing until 9 or 10 o’clock at night, or else to employ 25 or 50 
per cent. more workers. This explains in part the long hours 
of the home finisher. 

In the ready-made clothing trade the garments are made up 
in the spring for the following fall, and in the fall for the next 
spring, and the seasonal difficulty still comes in, but rests to a 
smaller degree on fashion than does the custom trade. The 
seasonal character accounts in large measure for the fact that 
only half of the shops visited had steady work —and this for 
many of them only during the past year —and that in the knee- 
pants shops the busy season, with a thirteen-hour day, was only four 
months long, while the rest of the year there was work only for 
two or three days in the week. 

Another cause is that these are to some extent unskilled 
trades, because of the minute division of labor. A tailor makes 
an entire garment himself; but in the ordinary contractor’s shop 
one person does the basting, one of the operators sews the first 
straight seams, another takes the more difficult part, while the 
rest of the work is divided among several handworkers, the 
button-sewers, and the home finishers. Most parts of the work 
one can learn easily in a day, or in a week or two at the outside. 
It is not difficult, then, to find workers, people who have no trade 
and no pride of trade or skill; and the unskilled trades are 
almost always overcrowded. This leads to competition among 
the workers for the work that is to be done. If one asks for 
higher wages, a contractor’s ready answer is: ‘Go, if you please ; 
I can find someone else who will gladly work for less.” 

Again, the easy adaptation of labor to the fluctuations of 
trade is largely responsible for the persistence of the sweating 
system. Suppose that a contractor’s normal output a week is 
700 vests, and that to make that number he employs six men 
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and ten women and girls. His firm sends him 800 to be made 
in a given week. He must, then, to finish the work, employ one 
more man and two more women, or else lengthen the working 
day. After a week or two the amount of work falls off and he 
receives but 500 vests. He may keep the sixteen workers with- 
out keeping them busy the usual number of hours, but he is more 
likely to dismiss one of the men and three or four of the girls. 
In a factory supplied with power there cannot be these sudden 
and frequent changes in the labor force without too great a 
loss to the employer. 

Very closely connected with this is another reason, the inex- 
pensiveness of such a “plant.” A small room, a few sewing 
machines, and peop/e are all that a contractor needs to set up shop. 
Fifty or one hundred dollars will do very well for a start, and 
his workers are in his opinion worthy of little more consideration 
than his foot-power machines. To open a factory, however, he 
must have a steam engine with its connection to the improved 
machines. When he has gone to the expense of putting in 
power, he cannot afford to let any machines stand idle, and his 
employés have steady work. 

The third set of causes is due to the method of work. Toa 
large degree the clothing trade is a belated industry, through the 
non-application of improved machinery and through the failure 
to adopt factory methods. 

Home work is another cause of much trouble. Herein lies 
the danger to the public health, because so many homes cannot 
be kept under constant inspection. In withdrawing the workers 
from the protection of the factory acts and in rendering trade 
combination impossible, home work becomes part of the reason, 
too, for the long hours and low wages. The wages are kept low 
because the workers are scattered in their homes, do not know 
what other people are earning, and sometimes have other means 
of support, so that they are willing to work for a pittance. There 
is no law limiting the hours in this state, but in ordinary indus- 
tries they are limited by custom to eight or ten. The hours in 
the home are often fifteen or sixteen. 

Another stronghold of sweating is the system of piece work. 
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An ambitious person is anxious to earn as much, and as much 
more than his fellow-workers, as possible. This anxiety and 
hurry involve severe nervous strain, and the lack of laws restrict- 
ing the hours of labor makes the abuse in the shops possible. The 
task system* combines the evils of piece work and home work. 

A fourth set of causes arises in the attitude’ of manufacturer, 
contractor, landlord, and consumer. They all, to a greater or 
less degree, have a happy, or rather unhappy, feeling of irre- 
sponsibility and often a sordid desire for individual profit. The 
manufacturer says: ‘I give out my work to the contractors who 
come here anxious to do it; it_is no affair of mine where or how 
it is done.” The contractor says: “I have this work to finish 
in a given time. I must do it in that time or I can get no more. 
I am obliged to have my workers come early in the morning 
and stay late at night. I cannot give them more work when | 
have none. I cannot help the rush of work nor the lack of work. 
As for the home finishers, they are glad to get the work, and the 
condition of their home does not concern me.”’ The landlord 


says: ‘Yes, I own the property, to be sure, and I rent it, or my 
agents rent it, to whoever will pay the most rent the most 
promptly. It is unsanitary, is it, and out of repair? Oh well, I 


’ 


I have not time to see to that. I can’t afford to fix it up now.’ 
The consumer says: ‘‘Where is the Sunday paper? Let me 
look at the bargains for tomorrow. I must surely go to the city 
to look at those knee-pants, 25 and 50 cents a pair; and night 
dresses, fine quality, for $1; fine linen handkerchiefs, hem- 
stitched and embroidered by hand, 12% cents each. Yes, I 
must surely have some of these things.” 

It is the old story of Cain unwilling to acknowledge himself 
his brother’s keeper, an illustration of the proverb that what is 
every body’s business—or rather, perhaps, nobody’s business—will 
never be done ; and, as a result, the worker says: ‘‘ Yes, I must 
keep on working, even though my back is breaking and my eyes 
will scarcely stay open, for wife and little ones must have bread, 
and I must work now if it kills me, for soon there will be no 
work to do.”” And the young woman says: “ Three dollars, four 


* See p. 605. 
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dollars, or five dollars a week for seven or eight months in the 
year! What shall I do the rest of the year? Oh, I must try to 
save a little, or things worse than death may befall me.” This 
is not too dark a picture for many of the 35,853 workers in the 
garment trades in Chicago. 

Connected with the desire for large profits and low prices is 
competition, or the “higgling of the market.’’* Because manu- 
facturers have to compete with one another, they drive as close 
bargains as possible with their contractors ; and because the con- 
tractors are in a similar race, they must pay their employés as 
little as possible and get as much work as possible out of them. 

A further cause of the perpetuation of the system is the 
position of the poor, their poverty, and their necessity to 
buy cheap goods. The Webbs have said that ‘‘sweating itself 
creates the conditions of sweating.”* It is most certainly true 
that those who make sweated goods are among those who buy 
them. But many farmers and the poor in small towns depend on 
such goods. It may be that they are engaged in a sweating 
system of their own, and that they are themselves compelled to 
work too hard for too little pay. 

A mere acquaintance with existing conditions in the gar- 
ment trades is sufficient to cause one to begin dreaming of 
\utopias for the sweat-shop workers, but mundane creatures like 
jourselves are hardly ready for utopias. Just at present some 
‘more immediate and practical ideal is desired. 

The first thing to be hoped for is the gradual displacement 
of the small shop and the system of home work by the factory 
system. Even the small steam or gas factory has some disad- 
vantages. It is very likely to occupy one or more floors of some 
old tenement or other building never intended for a factory, and 
consequently badly lighted, poorly ventilated, and in an unsani- 
tary condition. The gas engine, too, often poisons the air. 

Moreover, with small factories, the workers in any one branch of 
the trade are likely to be widely scattered throughout the city, 
and organization is still difficult. A building erected purposely 
*S. AND B. WEBB, /ndustrial Democracy, Part III, chap. ii. 
*See S. AND B. Webb, Prodlems of Industry, p. 146. 
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for a garment factory will have large, light, well-ventilated, sani- 
tary rooms for separate parts of the process. Electric power 
may displace steam- or gas- or foot-power. There will be sepa- 
rate toilet-rooms for men and women in different parts of the 
building, with large pleasant dressing-rooms for the women 
instead of one foul closet for both men and women. 

In such a factory the wages may not be much higher than in 
some of those that were visited. Indeed, it is often true, unless 
the labor is organized as among the Swedes, that the wages are 
a little lower in the steam shops than in the better class of con- 
tractors’ shops near by; but the hours are shorter, never more 
than ten, and there is not the strain of piece work. The mere 
abolition of piece work would go far toward destroying the 
sweating system. Work would be paid for by the week, and 
could be done at a reasonable rate of speed. The construction 
of large factories would do much, too, toward overcoming the 
seasonal difficulty, since the fixed plant of the factory would 
make for comparative regularity and steadiness of employment. 
Moreover, home work would be done away, and this would help 
to destroy the parasitic character of the industry. 

Another thing to be desired is a higher standard of life 
among the workers themselves. Many of them have no idea of 
cleanliness, and no desire for it. More know nothing whatever 
of ventilation and sanitation. Education along these lines is, 
for such people, more practical and of more immediate impor- 
tance than education along academic lines, at least for the older 
generation. Efforts to educate foreigners are sometimes dis- 
couraging, especially when the result is like that in an experi- 
ment with some Italians. They were put into four- or five-room 
flats, of which each family was expected to occupy one; but 
before the experimenters knew it, there was a family in every 
room. 

Organization of the workers is another part of the ideal con- 
ditions which one hopes may soon be brought about. Some 
progress has already been made in this direction, and one of the 
Swedish unions has already been mentioned. Attempts to form 
unions with members from different nationalities have not been 
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successful, because of the heterogeneity of likes and dislikes, of 
tastes and ideals, of aims and interests among the workers. It 
would seem, however, that there might be unions in the different 
branches of the industry for each nationality. It is hopeless to 
think of organizing women working in their homes; but, if the 
factory system is brought in, there will be no necessity for such 
organization. Some would think it hopeless, too, to attempt to 
organize the Italians, but only twenty-eight of the Italians work- 
ing in the garment trades were men. So small a number of 
workers, even if unorganized, could not affect the conditions of 
trade very much. 

The immediate change to be desired for the tailors is the 
introduction of the back-shop. There are two or three reasons 
for such a change. Inthe first place, the owner of a factory 
does not require or expect his workers to pay rent for the room 
in which they work nor to own the machines they use. The 
factory system is supposed to have displaced domestic industry 
in this age in America. The present system is contrary, then, 
to current ideas of industrial propriety. In the next place, when 
paid by many isolated individuals for small scattered rooms, rent 
is likely to be much higher than when one larger and better 
room is rented by one individual. According to one estimate, 
the cost of rent would be reduced at least 30 per cent. Besides 
this waste of money, the waste of space can also be avoided by 
the back-shop. In the third place, if the men are working 
together in this way, their conditions can be much better known 
by the factory inspectors, and night work and overtime will be 
required by the merchant tailors with much more difficulty. 
Since the supply of custom tailors is not great, there would be 
more work to do in the busy season, and either wages must rise 
or the busy season must last longer. This one change in the 
method of work would help to overcome the seasonal difficulty 
among the tailors. It would take at least 25 or 30 per cent. 
longer to do the work if excessive hours were not allowed. 

The next question that arises is: ‘How shall these changes 
be brought about ?”” The means of effecting a change in so com- 
plex a situation as the sweating system has been seen to be 
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cannot be perfectly simple. One of the first means that suggest 
themselves, however, is legislation. Much has been accomplished 
toward doing away with the evils of the system in New York 
and in Boston through the enactment of laws; and the manu- 
facture of clothing in Chicago has been regulated to a large 
extent. But better regulation is needed. Many urge legislation 
on the part of the federal government because of the distribution 
throughout the whole country of the garments made in shops in 
these cities. Such action could be defended on the ground of 
the preservation of the public health. It could provide that all 
goods should be made under sanitary conditions ; but, unless the 
enforcement of this law were left to the state inspectors, a large 
corps of government inspeotprs would be necessary. 

There might, however, be this further justification of federal 
legislation. It is probable that the sweating system exists to 
some extent and in a more or less extreme form in almost every 
large city and in many of the smaller ones in the United States. 
The clothing industry is not, like the pork-packing industry, for 
example, one that is by its character confined to a large city. As 
was noted in the country trade, not quite all the garments came 
from Chicago; and one merchant knew of clothing shops in a 
town of two thousand inhabitants in Illinois. It must require a 
vast labor force— many more than the 128,255 people reported as 
at work in clothing shops in 1898 in Chicago, and in the city and 
state of New York—to make the garments for our seventy-six 
million people. Considering that only twelve or fifteen of the 
states in the union have any labor laws or factory legislation 
whatever, and that only five of these attempt to regulate the 
sweating system, it may be imagined how widespread the system 
may be, and how great is the chance for abuses. Until the sepa- 
rate states come to a realizing sense of their responsibility for 
the conditions of their workers, the federal government is the 
only power to protest against any evils which may exist. 

Another reason often given for the federal legislation is the 
phenomenon of the states in competition with one another. An 
instance in point was the case of the Boston cutters, who found 
their work being sent to New York because of the cheapness of 
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foreign labor.t' The federal government might be able to pro- 
tect one state against another, and yet, if all had proper laws 
efficiently enforced, such protection would not be necessary. 

In the matter of immigration, however, federal legislation 
might have a place without encroaching on the duties of the 
separate states. Perhaps the only addition that is needed to our 
present restrictions is the educational test carefully applied. Yet 
Mr. John Williams, chief factory inspector in New York, urges 
the complete prohibition of immigration for ten years. New 
York feels the evils in this respect more keenly than Chicago, 
because so many of the new immigrants flock into the trade and 
keep the prices low and the conditions bad. A further suggestion 
in connection with immigration that seems very valuable is the 
establishment of a national land and labor employment bureau 
in New York to help immigrants find suitable work upon land- 
ing. This might be especially valuable in dealing with the 
Italians, to offset the padrone system and to help them to find 
work on the farms instead of settling down in the cities. 

Illinois needs further state legislation, providing first of all 
for a larger appropriation and a larger force of factory inspectors 
with larger powers. Massachusetts had in 1897 an appropria- 
tion of $93,300 with 33 inspectors, New York over $60,000 with 
44 inspectors, Pennsylvania over $60,000 with 24 inspectors, and 
Illinois only $15,000 with I1 inspectors.?, The Illinois report 
for 1898 urges the doubling of the appropriation and the addition 
of five deputy inspectors. Other changes which the chief's 
experience has made him deem it wise to recommend are the 
use of a tag and the granting of licenses to satisfactory shops. 
If all garments made in tenements or dwelling-houses were so 
labeled, few people of any intelligence would wish to buy them. 
Furthermore, if the inspectors had power to grant or refuse a 
license to any individual wishing to employ persons outside of 
his own family, judging from a personal inspection of the size 
and cleanliness and sanitary condition of the room or rooms to 
be used, the number of tenement shops could be greatly reduced, 
and the standard of their condition raised. The efficiency of 


* See p. 604. * See Illinois Factory Inspector’s Report, 1898, p. 6. 
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these provisions has already been tested in New York and 
Massachusetts. 

One other matter the state legislature has power to control — 
the number of hours in a working day. It is a disgrace to the 
state of Illinois that she has no laws whatever limiting the num- 
ber of hours which a man or a woman may work in a day ora 
week. The only law which she had on this point was adjudged 
unconstitutional. The hours of child labor are restricted to ten 
per day ; but the state ought to amend her constitution, if neces- 
sary, and enact a similar law for men and women at the next 
session of the legislature. Let it be a ten-hour law to start with, 
if she will. This will be vastly better than the present state of 
affairs, under which one can be compelled to work from twelve 
to fifteen hours per day without redress. It is probable that all 
these points will be brought before the legislature at its next 
session. 

One other point for legislation is urged by some thinkers —the 
establishment of a minimum wage. This might do something to 
keep wages above the starvation level, but would be beset with 
a good many practical difficulties. 

To effect the organization of the workers some assistance 
may be necessary. It is work of this kind, organizing girls’ 
clubs and teaching them how to protect their interests, to which 
Miss Ashby, the English socialist and sociologist, devotes a part 
of her time. The men, perhaps, need less assistance than the 
women, but with the less intelligent of the men help would be 
valuable. 

Closely related with those who expect much from organiza- 
tion of the workers are those who feel that the whole existing 
order of society is unjust, and that the remedy is to be found in 
socialism, a state of society in which each man shall have just 
what he produces, no more and no less. It is undoubtedly true 
that at present there is a class who do little or nothing to add 
to the sum total of the world’s goods, and yet who have most. 
It is also true that many of those who work hardest have least. 
Something is wrong if these conditions can exist; and, whether or 
not the solution lies in the inauguration of the socialistic state, 
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it is a serious question whether, if it is true that each person has 
a‘‘ right to be himself such as he is,” he has not also the right to 
have undiminished that which he produces. 

Although legislation and organization cannot be expected to 
do everything, yet a violent subversion of existing society seems 
hardly necessary if certain people, parts of the social process, 
can be made to feel their responsibility. First among these is 
the landlord. Conditions could not now be so bad if his prop- 
erty were always kept in repair and in good sanitary condition. 
In many cases the buildings are so far gone that the only proper 
thing to do is to tear down and build new. A movement in this 
direction has already been begun. When the rebuilding com- 
mences, however, a building inspector should be upon the ground 
to see that no dark rooms are put in, and that the plumbing arrange- 
ments are adequate. The contractor, too, has his share of respon- 
sibility, if he is to maintain his position atall. There is no reason 
why, if he undertakes to do business, he should not do it without 
destroying the health or lives of the workers. 

The next person to be held responsible is the manufacturer. 
He may be the head of a department store or the owner of a 
large clothing establishment or a merchant tailor. “Whoever he 
is, if he is not able to erect or to provide suitable factories 
instead of shifting the responsibility of workrooms upon his petty 
contractors, he would better delegate the manufacture of his 
goods to someone who is. There is no more necessity for any 
of these men—except, perchance, the merchant tailor—to make 
his own garments in little shops and in tenements than for him 
to make his own muslins and challies and lawns, his silks and 
linens and broadcloths. The manufacture of all these things has 
been, so to speak, socialized. Anyone who has seen or visited 
the enormous mills in Lowell or Lawrence, with their perfect 
adaptation of machinery to the work to be done, and with all 
their labor-saving devices, is led to wonder whether the ultimate 
solution of the present difficulties in the garment trades may not 
be in some such arrangement as has been suggested. Improved 
methods might throw some of the present workers out of employ- 
ment; but there are many children who, because of immature 
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age, have no business to be at work, and many women who are in 
poor health or should be free to perform home duties. Yet it is 
to be hoped that, if such a change is to be wrought, it may be in 
the nature of an evolution rather than of a revolution, in order 
that the suffering and wretchedness and hatred that attended 
the introduction of the factory system through the inventions of 
Kay, Crompton, Hargreaves, Arkwright, Cartwright, and others, 
may be avoided. It is further to be hoped that some of these 
factories may be established in the country, or at least in the 
outskirts of the city, where sufficient space for air and light will 
be available. There are surely men with the capital necessary 
to start large factories of this kind. There are also men with 
the business ability to carry on such an enterprise successfully. 

The other person to be held responsible for the conditions of 
manufacture is the consumer. It has taken many hard lessons 
to teach the consumer this; some of these came in the form of 
the loss of little children through the wearing of infected 
clothes; others came through the contraction of disease by 
older people; and the lessons have been learned by some 
through a mere acquaintance with the facts. For these, simply 
to see and know the conditions of the workers was enough, with- 
out any selfish interest or fear. And many there are who have 
not yet learned the lesson at all. 

If those men whose hearts are not of stone would find out 
before the rush season begins what kinds of suits they wish, and 
would leave their orders early, some of the hurry of the height 
of the season might be avoided. The department stores seem to 
have found a way of avoiding some of their rush with ladies’ 
tailor-made gowns, or at least a way of rewarding patience. In 
one or two of the best stores, late last spring, placards were 
noticed, ‘‘ Ladies’ suits made during slack season at half price,” 
or something to that effect. Such a reduction is possible, prob- 
ably not because of lower wages paid to the tailors, but because 
there is so little to be done. 

The Consumers’ League recognizes the responsibility of the 
consumer. So much has been written and printed of the league 
that it is not necessary to enter into any lengthy discussion or 
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description ; yet its principles and aims may be briefly stated. 
The organization is only about ten years old, having started in 
England in 1890, and almost simultaneously in New York. It 
rests on the principles that those who buy are responsible for 
the conditions under which they buy and under which their 
goods are made; that the demand creates the supply, and the 
character of the demand creates the character of the supply. 
The two principal objects held in view have been the attempt to 
secure “fair” conditions to the employés in department stores 
and to furnish a guarantee that clothing is not made in sweat- 
shops. It has been difficult to secure garments made outside of 
sweat-shops because of the prevalence of the system. The offi- 
cial label of the National Consumers’ League, however, when 
attached to goods is a guarantee to the purchaser that they were 
made under clean and healthful conditions. 

There has been a little ill-feeling or misunderstanding 
between the trades unions and the Consumers’ League. The 
unions have felt that the league label came into competition 
with or interfered with theirs—that it stood for a lower stand- 
ard than theirs. The union label stands usually for an eight- 
hour day and the union scale of wages; but, as the league 
advocates point out, takes little account of sanitary conditions. 
Some of the union men have felt, too, that the members of the 
league were largely the wives of heads of department stores, 
factory owners, merchant tailors, etc., who would not concern 
themselves about any sweat-shop goods in which their husbands 
might be interested. They have felt that the league, then, 
could have only selfish interests in view —that in considering 
the public health they were really caring only for their own. 
Yet this view seems a little unfair to some of the workers in the 
league, who are at least trying to see both sides and to bring 
about a solution of some of these problems. There seems to be 
need just now for some compromise in the question of labels— 
for the introduction of a label, perhaps, which shall incorporate 
the advantages of both labels. 

Yet even if the league meets with great success among those 
who pay high prices for their goods, it alone can hardly hope to 
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meet the great mass of consumers for some time tocome. There 
are those who will not be reached by an appeal based either on 
the danger of contagion or on the advantages to accrue to the 
workers. They are compelled to buy in the cheapest market, 
and at present those goods are cheapest which are made at 
the expense of long hours and low wages to the workers. 
This may not hold good when the factory has come in with 
the invention of new appliances. It is hardly probable that the 
Consumers’ League will be responsible for all the advances, yet 
all are willing and anxious that it shall do all in its power, 
whether in the way of arousing public opinion or of encour- 
aging the manufacture of goods under clean and healthful con- 
ditions. 

There is still another way of helping to bring about better 
conditions among the workers in the garment trades. This is by 
the education and assimilation of the foreign element. The first 
thing that is needed to effect this is to increase the number of 
public schools to the needs of the city. There are thousands 
of children in Chicago who cannot go to school because there is 
no room for them. If the school tax is not sufficient to provide 
buildings, it must be raised, or the funds must be more carefully 
managed. In any case every child has a right to a place in the 
schoolroom. The next step will be to enforce the compulsory- 
education law as if it really were a law, and not a flexible rule to 
be followed or not as meets the parents’ convenience. 

In the public schools the foreign children are usually brought 
more or less closely into touch with American children, and 
have an opportunity to learn American ideas and ideals. It can 
hardly be hoped that the older generation will be thoroughly 
assimilated ; but, with proper school advantages and with due 
attention paid to training in patriotism and institutions, there is 
no reason why the children may not be.~* If manual training can 
be more generally introduced into the schools, so that the chil- 
dren can gain a technical as well as an intellectual training for 
life, it is hardly probable that they will enter the class of 
unskilled workers on leaving school. 

After this consideration of the facts as they have been in 
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their origin and in their development and at the present time, 
and after the study of the causes that have led to the develop- 
ment of the sweating system, and those that are responsible for 
its persistence, and after the conception of the ideal to be 
attained in the garment trades, and of the means that seem most 
likely to be able to bring about the realization of this ideal! one 
feels that two principles may be recognized. One is that there 
is a lack of control, a lack of best adjustment or adaptation in 
this part of the social situation. The other is that a part of the 
cause for this has been the lack of the recognition of the ethical 
relation that is involved in all our dealings with one another as 
men and women living together on this earth. There has been 
a lack of fellow-feeling, of social consciousness, and of social 
conscience. While desiring mueh for ourselves we have been 
regardless of what it has cost others. What we now wish to 
bring about is the chance for each man to develop every side of 
his life fully; to have as much “health and wealth and socia- 
bility and knowledge and beauty and righteousness 
as his nature is capable of or may be made capable of; to have 
“more life, longer, fuller, higher.” 


in his life 
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FRATERNAL BENEFICIARY SOCIETIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES.’ 


WE are fond of saying that there is nothing new under the 
sun. Men less wise than Solomon, if they will but look and see, 
may discover that the world itself is new. The elements which 
compose land and water have remained unchanged, and the 
natural laws which they obey are eternal. But the relations 
which mankind bears to the animate and inanimate world sur- 
rounding it are continually changing. It is in these changed 
relations that one may discover the newness of the present world, 
and it is also in these changed relations that every significant 
political and social question of the present has taken its rise. 
Most of the earlier economic, political, and religious systems 
were based upon the principles of authority and dependence. 
The banner of independence was carried high by the leaders of 
the revolutions which one by one broke up the old systems. 
The eras of revolutions—religious, political, and industrial — 
were transitional in their nature, and paved the way for a system 
of society having for its watchword neither dependence nor 
independence, but interdependence. Present society had its 
beginnings in dependence ; its intermediary was independence ; 
and the keynote of the future will probably always remain 
interdependence. Interdependence is the prime characteristic of 
the new world of which we are a part. Old institutions have 
been modified, the ‘‘ cake of custom” has been broken, and new 
institutions have been created to bring about a proper readjust- 
ment among men in these changed relations. Among the insti- 
tutions which have performed and are performing services in 
this respect, the network of fraternal beneficiary societies in the 
United States deserves full recognition. The social history of 
the United States cannot be written without taking notice of a 

*The investigation of which this paper is a by-product was conducted under the 


auspices of the Ethical Subcommittee of the Committee of Fifty. This publication 
is by permission of that body. 
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system which includes one out of every fifteen of our popula- 
tion, and which involves the expenditure of millions of dollars 
annually. These societies constitute a complex of organizations 
which embraces in its scope the most diverse elements with 
respect to race affinity, material possessions, religious beliefs, 
political affiliations, intellectual attainment, and social position. 
The thread of fraternity joins them all in one great round table 
of equality and democracy. 

Fraternal beneficiary societies, as the name suggests, are dual 
in their nature. Because they are both fraternal and beneficiary, 
these societies are really composed of two organizations each: a 
fraternity and an insurance company. The National Fraternal 
Congress declares the following to be the distinctive features of 
a fraternal beneficiary society: (1) the lodge system; (2) 
representative government; (3) ritualistic work ; (4) fraternal 
assistance to living members in sickness and destitution ; (5) 
the payment of benefits to living members for total physical dis- 
ability ; (6) the payment of benefits at the death of members 
to the families, heirs, blood-relatives, or dependents of such 
deceased members. In other words, a typical fraternal society 
rests upon three things: frst, voluntary organization on a basis 
of equality; second,some ritualistic system ; and third, a system of 
benefits. These three are united in different proportions in dif- 
ferent societies, and in not a few of them a struggle for predomi- 
nance is taking place between the first and third. This is the 
battle between ‘“fraternalism and commercialism.” No such 
antagonism should exist, for some system of relief is a natural out- 
growth of the idea of fraternity. As a matter of fact, it does not 
exist except where the benefit features are made so prominent 
that the fraternal element is lost from sight, and the fraternal 
society becomes an insurance company, perhaps wrapping the 
fraternal mantle about the decrepit body of a tottering insurance 
scheme. 

The lodge system characteristic of fraternal societies goes 
hand in hand with the representative form of government. The 
term “lodge” may be used to designate the lowest unit of organi- 
zation ; in it direct representation is the rule, while indirect 
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representation prevails in the higher lodges, usually termed 
grand (state) and supreme (national) lodges. Elementary 
lodges, or lodges of the first degree, have various names in dif- 
ferent fraternal societies. There are camps, castles, chapters, 
clans, colonies, conclaves, divisions, rulings, hives, and tents. 
Lodges of the higher order generally have the same name, modi- 
fied by some syllable, word, or phrase ; such as high, superior, 
supreme, grand. Other societies have adopted special terms for 
their compound lodges. The higher bodies customarily exercise 
some supervision over the lower, and are legally responsible as 
principals of the latter. 

The highest lodges usually meet biennially, the intermediate 
ones annually, and the local lodges weekly, biweekly, or 
monthly. Numerically the biweekly meetings appear to pre- 
vail. At the local meetings routine business is transacted in a 
manner similar to that in which any other society would do its 
business. Initiations and the granting of degrees are accom- 
panied by ritualistic exercises. The rituals of fraternal societies 
are based upon sacred as well as secular themes, the latter being 
rather the exception. Among the former may be mentioned : 
the story of the cross, the building of the temple, David and 
Jonathan, Joseph, Maccabzeus, Ben Hur. Facts of United States 
history, the life of the nomad, the friendship between Damon 
and Pythias, are employed by other societies for their rituals. 
It has been said that most rituals are the very quintessence of 
dryness. In reply it may be urged that rituals are not to be 
read in one’s study, but that they must be seen and heard in 
order to be appreciated. The ritual aims to reach the human 
soul through both the avenues of sight and hearing. By appeal- 
ing to two senses at the same time the impression is likely to be 
much more abiding. Ritualism cultivates certain attitudes of 
mind and leads the participant mentally through scenes and 
experiences associated with lofty themes. It arouses the imagi- 
nation and teaches objectively what many a learner through 
ritual could scarcely acquire through private reading, even if he 
possessed both ability and time, neither of which is probable. 
The value of ritualistic exercises can be properly estimated only 
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when we take into consideration the multitudes to whom such 
ceremonies appeal with all the force of reality. Other features 


of the programs of fraternal societies are essentially similar 


to those of literary clubs—readings, essays, debates, musical 
selections, etc. In addition, fraternal solicitude and the work 
which grows out of it find a permanent place in these meetings. 
It is customary in several great orders for the presiding officer 
to open the meeting with the question, “‘Does any brother 
know of a brother or a brother’s family in need?”’ or words to 
that effect. Other societies adopt analogous forms. This is a 
truly beautiful custom, which can hardly fail to teach that 
in modern society vital relations exist among men, and that, 
in a sense at least, every man is every other man’s keeper. 
The unobtrusive manner in which relief is given affords practi- 
cal illustrations of true charity, in which every piece of sil- 
ver is accompanied by golden, loving words and more loving 
deeds. 

The relief work of some of the orders is magnificent, as the 
following statistics, recording the activity of a single society for 
the last year, will testify: brothers relieved, 87,546; weeks’ bene- 
fits paid, 568,094; widowed families relieved, 5,685 ; brothers 
buried, 8,997; paid for the relief of brothers, $2,111,646.26 ; paid 
for the relief of widowed families, $124,836.81; paid for the 
relief of orphans, $33,130.46; paid for the education of orphans, 
$6,823.33; paid for burying the dead, $583,556.96; special 
relief, $259,131.65; total relief, $3,119,125.47. While this 
order pays small death benefits, it by no means belongs to the 
insurance type of fraternal societies; yet it is expending nearly 
$8,500 per day, over $350 per hour, and approximately $6 per 
minute. Surely this kind of charity is more than ‘sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal.” 

Relief work of this kind is not to be confused with the sys- 
tems of “benefits” adopted by the great majority of the newer 
societies, and which differ in name only, but not in substance, 
from mutual insurance. There exists much opposition among 
some fraternal societies to the use of such “old-line”’ terms as 
“premium,” “ policy,’”’ “reserve,”’ etc. They prefer the terms 
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‘contribution,’ “certificate,” ‘“‘emergency fund,” etc. Never- 
theless, whenever a definite sum of money is promised at the 
end of a fixed period of time in return for specified contribu- 
tions, an insurance contract is entered into, and the transaction 
is insurance. No amount of sophistry can cover an escape from 
this conclusion, and such a contract must ultimately rest upon 
the same fundamental principles upon which all other insurance 
contracts rest. There are fraternal societies whose beneficiary 
system stands as firm as the pyramids of Egypt, and the fra- 
ternal spirit of which has not been dwarfed in consequence. 
There is no fundamental antagonism between the noblest 
aspirations of fraternity and the demands for absolute safety and 
permanency on part of benefit features of fraternal societies ; 
indeed, without the latter the former may become an illusion 
capable of drawing multitudes into bitter disappointments, if 
not worse. 

There are in the neighborhood of six hundred fraternal bene- 
ficiary societies in the United States, with an aggregate member- 
ship of five and a half millions, two and a quarter of which are 
included in the three greatest and oldest and most purely fra- 
ternal orders—the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, the 
Freemasons, and the Knights of Pythias—two and a half mil- 
lions in the forty-seven which together form the National Fra- 
ternal Congress, and the remaining membership is distributed 
among the five hundred or more smaller societies. Collectively 
these societies have an annual income of sixty millions and 
carry certificates — insurance policies— aggregating nearly five 
thousand millions of dollars. About yper cent. of their income is 
derived from admission fees and other dues, and the remainder 
is raised by assessments and annual dues. Fees for admission 
vary from $1 to $50 in different societies, $5 being most com- 
mon; and annual dues usually range between $2 and $10 and 
over, depending upon the amount of benefit carried. Only 
‘benefit’ members pay all the dues. ‘Social’? members, con- 
stituting about 14 per cent. of the aggregate membership of 
the societies in which such a class is maintained, generally pay 
the regular admission fees, dues, etc., but do not contribute 
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for benefits, except, perhaps, to relief, widows’ and orphans’, 
and similar charity funds. “Honorary” and “invited’’ members 
are commonly exempt from financial obligations to the society. 

The weakest spot of the fraternal beneficiary system is found 
in its protective features. Not that there are no fraternal societies 


whose systems of benefits are not thoroughly reliable, for there 
are such; but rather that there are so many of them that persist- 
ently and consciously ignore those fundamental and elementary 
principles without which anything in the nature of insurance can 


never endure. So often has this been done that the whole frater- 
nal system of benefits has fallen into disrepute among many 
thinking people, and will require radical reforms and heroic work 
on the part of its friends to dispel the cloud which has been 
hanging over it. A brilliant Frenchman has said that people 
will not learn from experience unless this experience is repeated 
on a large scale through successive generations. The history of 
benefit systems of fraternal societies lends support to the generali- 
zation of the Frenchman. It would be neither agreeable nor 
very profitable to rehearse the many tales of disaster connected 
with the history of fraternal societies. However, it is worth our 
while to take a brief survey of the plans which are at present 
pursued by many of them in operating their benefit departments. 

A speaker before the National Fraternal Congress, in 1899, 
presented the following statistics, illustrating the many different 
rates charged by different societies for the same amount of pro- 
tection at the same age: 

At age 30: $0.25, .35, -37.%, -44, -45, .46, .50, .55, .§6, .60, .62, .64, .65, 
.69, .70, .80, .82, .84, .85, .90, .g2, 1.00, 1.04, 1.10, I.11, 1.14, 1.16, I.1g, 1.21, 
1.22, 1.40. 

At age 50: $0.65, .75, .80, .85, .g0, 1.00, 1.10, 1.16, 1.20, 1.25, 1.33, 1.38, 
1.40, 1.42, 1.45, 1.50, 1.53, 1.55, 1.58, 1.60, 1.65, 1.72, 1.78, 1.80, 1.85, 1.86, 
1.90, 1.96, 2.00, 2.07, 2.08, 2.15, 2.35, 2.45, 2.52, 2.56, 2.86, 2.90, 3.00, 3.30, 
3.80. 

These figures tell their own story. The speaker also found 
that there were twenty-one orders charging less at age fifty than 
another order charges for age thirty. When large numbers of men 
are considered, health experiences are as certain, although not 
as definite, as the laws of natural science, and any system of 
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benefits which ignores this fact cannot be sound. It seems 
almost incredible that in this late day men should be found who 
deny the certainty of mortality experience, yet in fraternal litera- 
ture one may find proof thereof. In justice to those who, it is 
hoped, constitute a majority among fraternalists, it should be 
said that notes of warning from within the ranks have not been 
wanting. They have been sounded loud and clear in unmistak- 
able tones. The National Fraternal Congress has taken the bull 
by the horns by repudiating the hand-to-mouth “levy” schemes 
and elaborating a table of level rates, step-rates, and of two 
modified step-rate plans. These tables have been recommended 
to members by successive congresses. The table of level rates 
is approximately one-sixth lower than the net premiums (7. ¢., 
premiums including only the mortuary and reserve elements, but 
not the “loading” or expense) based on the American Experi- 
ence Table at 4 per cent. interest, for corresponding ages up to 
thirty-five; and nearly 10 per cent. below the same above age 
thirty-five. Whatever may be said with respect to the adequacy 
or inadequacy of the rates recommended by the Fraternal Con- 
gress, it must at least be admitted that it shows a conscious 
attempt on part of influential fraternal societies to base rates of 
contributions on actual experiences in health and expense items. 
One fraternal society has adopted for its basis of rates the com- 
bined experience tables of four great orders, and intends to con- 
tinue on this basis until it has accumulated experience of its own 
adequate for the formulation of reliable tables. This is a rational 
method of procedure. If fraternal societies can furnish protec- 
tion at lower rates than those which have hitherto seemed possible, 
they should have an opportunity to do so, provided that the 
experiment does not involve inevitable ruin. Experimentation 
is justifiable, both ethically and socially considered, only within 
certain limits. We may encourage a man to become an expert 
marksman, but we have no right to condemn his fellow-beings 
to serve as targets, nor should our statutes permit him to go 
unpunished in case he persists in continuing such target practice. 
Some societies are doing business today at rates less than one- 
half and one-third of those recommended by the congress. This 
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is nothing short of criminal. There is something radically wrong 
somewhere when a small organization can slide along in a happy- 
go-lucky fashion with its liabilities half a million in excess of its 
assets; yet such is the case today. To wipe out so large an 
unfavorable balance requires special assessments. These are 
unpopular and threaten to reduce membership. The infusion-of- 
new-blood hobby is held up as an encouragement to the faithful 
members, until the inevitable must be faced. Relatively few 
fraternalists seem to realize that the only safe way is to charge 
whatever is necessary to cover the risk at whichever age a person 
may enter; in other words, that the only way to do an insurance 
business is to conduct the same in accordance with well-estab- 
lished principles and business methods. If the standard mortality 
tables used by old-line companies are too high for the experi- 
ence of fraternal societies, let their own experience serve as a 
guide; but until experience tables of individual societies have 
been actually established the use of some other reliable tables 
should be made compulsory. If fraternal societies can bring 
about a more favorable health experience, they should have an 
opportunity to do so. If they can reduce the cost of insurance, 
they will benefit society by extending the blessings of protection 
to ever-widening circles. If the expense element is at present 
too high, let them have free rein, consistent with safety, to 
demonstrate that it can be reduced. Their present weaknesses 
should not lead us into intolerance. 

These remarks in regard to the safety of benefit systems 
apply only to those societies which promise a fixed sum to bene- 
ficiaries in certain contingencies. Although the exact number 
could not be ascertained, a careful estimate places the number 
of societies which will be excluded by this last limitation at from 
one-third to one-half of the whole number, so that approxi- 
mately only 50 per cent. of the fraternal societies will be directly 
affected by radical changes in protective features. The original 
fraternal idea was to have members contribute equal sums in 
specified contingencies, and the proceeds of such contributions, 
not exceeding a certain maximum nor the amount of a single 
assessment, to be paid to the beneficiary. This is not insurance, 
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but relief work, to which the principles of insurance do not apply. 
If “fraternal insurance”’ had never been made to stand for any- 
thing else, it is probable that much of the confusion and many 
of the erroneous notions which prevail today could never have 
arisen. Many people seem to believe that there is one thing 
called “insurance”’ and another and a different thing known as 
‘fraternal insurance.” As a theory this is vicious; as practice 
it is criminal. Whatever the methods of organization employed, 
whether stock companies, mutuals or codperative associations, 
assessment or stipulated-premium organizations, or any combi- 
nation of these, ultimately all insurance, irrespective of external 
forms, must rest upon the same fundamental principles; if not, 
it is not insurance nor anything worthy of the prestige which 
this term has gained. “Insurance” which does not protect is no 
insurance at all. The old fraternal idea was chiefly remedial ; 
insurance in the modern sense is primarily preventive. 

While differences of opinion may exist with respect to the 
efficiency of legislation in bringing about reforms, there can be 
no question about the necessity of more adequate insurance legis- 
lation in general, and statutes relating to fraternal societies in 
particular. The inference should not be drawn that general 
insurance laws should not apply to fraternal societies. They 
should, in so far as these societies are insurance organizations ; 
but because of their dual nature, uniform statutes relating to 
fraternal beneficiary societies exclusively should be enacted. 
Insurance legislation is in a chaotic state. The greatest diver- 
sities and antagonisms exist in law where conditions are essen- 
tially the same. The lack of uniformity is one of the greatest 
evils. The National Fraternal Congress has for a number of 
years recommended a uniform law, which has been enacted by 
the Congress of the United States for the District of Columbia, 
and which has also been adopted by the legislatures of several 
states. Only fifteen states have fairly complete legal provisions 
relating to fraternal societies, four of these having special laws 
governing the same. Six states are silent on the matter, and 
twenty others exempt fraternal societies from statutes regu- 
lating assessment societies, while four others require compliance 
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with either the assessment or the regular insurance laws. Con- 
sidering the magnitude of the interests involved, the urgent 
necessity of uniform general laws must be apparent. Either 
the United States Congress should establish a federal bureau for 
the national supervision of all fraternal and insurance organi- 
zations, or the states should bring about essential uniformity by 
voluntary codperation. There exists much apathy among poli- 
ticians toward this subject, for very few of them, it seems, have 
the moral courage to advocate measures which can bring about 
those radical reforms which are necessary in order to place fra- 


ternal beneficiary societies on a permanent footing. There are 
those in public life who believe that, because of the large mem- 
bership of fraternal societies and the influence which they are 
capable of exerting, a man who would venture upon such an 


undertaking would thereafter be politically ‘dead.’ Many 
things in this “‘new world” of ours have to be borne vicari- 
ously, and this may be one of them; yet there are reasons for 
believing that any man in public life who would show the 
courage necessary to do this in a rational and fair-minded way 
would ultimately be the gainer thereby. Once let the illusion be 
thoroughly exposed, and a grateful public will remember its 
benefactors. 

An excuse for the legislative neglect of fraternal beneficiary 
orders is found in the relative newness of the entire system. To 
be sure, a few orders count the period of their existence by cen- 
turies, but, with the exception of the three greatest fraternal 
orders and several smaller ones, the fraternal system, as it exists 
today, is but a quarter-century old. The fanciful connection 
between modern fraternities and medizval guilds has no signifi- 
cance from a social point of view, even if it could be established 
as a historic fact. The godfather of modern fraternal beneficiary 
societies is the Ancient Order of United Workmen, founded by 
‘Father’? Upchurch; a wage-earner at Meadville, Pa., in 1868. 
This society served as a model for the hundreds which have fol- 
lowed. Of 568 fraternal societies, the date of whose organiza- 
tion could be ascertained, 78 only were founded before 1880, 
124 between 1880 and 1890, 136 between 1890 and 1895, and 
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230 since 1895. In other words, 86 per cent. of the fraternal 
societies are only twenty years old, nearly one-fourth are 
between ages of five and ten, and over 40 per cent. are either 
infants or children below five. The aggregate membership has 
risen from 3,707,947 in 1893 to 5,339,075 in 1900. The increase 
during the last five years has been 25 per cent., and during the 
past ten years it has doubled. The membership in two orders 
approximates one million each, and in two others it is about 
half a million each. There are a dozen societies with a hundred 
thousand or more members, ten which average over fifty thou- 
sand, and a second dozen with an average of about twenty-five 
thousand. 

This large membership raises the question of the effect of 
fraternal societies upon modern life. 

The “jiner” is a familiar character. Like some of the 
‘‘poor’’ who puzzle charity workers, they distribute their frater- 
nal affiliations in such a way as to secure the largest revenue. 
“Fraternity for revenue only” is their motto. They join one 
society to gain a clentéle; a second to secure customers; a 
third to win influence. If they do not join more, it is ‘because 
there is nothing in it.” We need scarcely spend time with 
this abnormal type. It does not represent the “brother.” 

It has been asserted, however, that membership in a lodge fre- 
quently involves expenditures which should have taken another 
direction. Regalia and the like cost money, and the husband may 
spend five or ten dollars for a uniform while his wife must be 
satisfied with a cheap calico dress. Picnics and excursions and 
celebrations under the auspices of the lodge cost money, and 
money which, it is asserted, should in many instances be paid 
for better food and clothing and higher types of amusement and 
recreation. Whatever may be the ultimate truth in the matter, 
fraternal societies have here a problem which is worthy of their 
serious consideration. When membership in the lodge brings 
sorrow and pain into the family circle, the spirit of fraternity is 
violated at the very outset. 

This applies chiefly, if not exclusively, to men. But women 
have also founded fraternal beneficiary societies. There are less 
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than ten societies composed of women only, and about fifty 
admitting both menand women. Mixed societies may be passed 
over with the remark that their experience appears, on the whole, 
to be favorable. Women add an important social element, and 
seem to counteract that tendency toward “commercialism”’ 
which has made its way so far to the front in some of the newer 
societies. Fraternities composed entirely of women aim to 
accomplish pretty much the same thing which men’s societies 
attempt. They operate systems of benefits and generally con- 
duct their lodges in an analogous manner. The very rapid 
increase in the number of members of several women’s societies 
is sufficient to show both some degree of success and of popular 
favor. In view of the fact that there are several millions of 
wage-earning women in the United States, the gradual extension 
of the fraternal system among women seems capable of accom- 
plishing much good. Not only can these societies direct and 
cultivate the social habits of women, but they can maintain sys- 
tems of benefits which will add security to woman’s position in 
society. What has been said in an earlier paragraph in regard 
to protective features of fraternal societies applies also here. 
When multitudes of women are not only dependent upon them- 
selves, but have also others dependent upon them, any system 
which adds certainty and stability to their status must be looked 
upon with favor. Even in far-off New Zealand, that experiment 
station of the world, women’s fraternal societies, says the Regzs- 
trar of Friendly Societies, ‘are growing in public favor.” An 
important element in this problem is the matter of insurance 
risks. Extensive testimony brought before the National Frater- 
nal Congress seems to indicate that on the whole women consti- 
tute as good insurance risks as men under the same climatic and 
industrial conditions, and that under certain circumstances the 
mortuary experience among women is even more favorable than 
among men. An extension of insurance among women is to be 
regarded as most desirable. 

From a social point of view there are other important con- 
siderations which enter into the question of fraternal beneficiary 
societies. Whether meetings occur biweekly, as most of them 
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do, or more or less frequently, the atmosphere of the lodge-room 
leaves its mark upon the brother. It is impossible for a person 
to visit year after year the same precincts, see and hear the same 
ritual, participate in the same unpretentious charitable work, hear 
the same gentle counsel, and be exhorted by the same lofty 
injunction, without being affected in his inmost soul. The very 
fiber of his being must show all this in its structure. Within the 
lodge-room all men are equal in both theory and practice. 
Questions of religion, politics, nationality, etc., are scrupulously 
avoided. Every brother must, it is true, believe in a supreme 
being ; but he may worship where and how he pleases. A can- 
didate is not admitted if he is addicted to drink, or if he is 
engaged in the manufacture or sale of liquor. Some are prohibi- 
tionists, but as a class fraternal societies stand for moderation 
rather than absolute prohibition. If a brother takes to drink 
after he has joined an order, he is privately admonished by his 
fellows. This unobtrusive personal work of fraternal societies is 
one of their greatest elements of strength. A brother has a defi- 
nite place in the world. No matter what may befall him, he finds 
sympathy and assistance in the lodge, provided he does nothing 
contrary to the law. And even if he has seriously erred, his 
brothers will try to help him on his feet again and support him 
in his attempt to live an upright manly life. Many beautiful 
concrete illustrations could be cited to show this. 

An important element in the fraternal beneficiary system of 
the United States is the National Fraternal Congress, organized 
at Washington, D. C., November 16, 1896. The congress 
started out with seventeen orders, representing 535,000 mem- 
bers, and carrying $1,200,000 benefits or insurance. At the close 
of 1899 the congress represented forty-seven orders, an aggre- 
gate membership of 2,668,649, and insurance risks amounting to 
$4,021,869,290. Last year the societies represented in the con- 
gress paid over thirty-eight millions in benefits. 

The idea of such a congress originated in New York, in 
which state the fraternal orders had united in a similar way and 
had won much praise from the friends of the system by the able 
manner in which they had antagonized hostile legislation. It is 
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a fact worthy of notice that the Ancient Order of United Work- 
men, which is the prototype of so many later societies, was also 
the promoter of the congress, for it was pursuant to a notice sent 
out by its supreme master-workman that the Washington meet- 
ing was held. In its organization the National Fraternal Con- 
gress presents no novel features. It has the usual set of officers 
and the customary methods of doing business. Its scope of 
work is indicated in the names of the standing committees on 
statutory legislation, medical examinations, statistics, and good 
of the order, and others. Along all of these lines it has done 
a large work. Much valuable statistical material has been 
gathered, which may ultimately serve as a basis for the insur- 
ance business of the orders. Reports have been made from year 
to year on legislation in the different states ; and the discussions 
of the medical section have resulted in greater thoroughness 
and uniformity in examinations. Among the special commit- 
tees which from time to time have been appointed, none has 
accomplished a better task than the committee on rates, to which 
reference was made ina preceding paragraph. The congress has 
done a great deal to clarify opinion among the orders in regard 
to their financial affairs. It has also brought together the fraternal 
press of some three hundred members and a total circulation of 
more than a million and a half. A similar body, the Ameri- 
can Fraternal Congress, was organized at Omaha, in 1898, by 
the representatives of eighteen orders. The chief point of dif- 
ference between the two congresses seems to be the reserve fund 
upon which the latter insists. This is significant as indicating a 
strong tendency toward the employment of well-established 
business methods. In one way or another a number of societies 
have established a reserve fund, although, because of their dis- 
like for old-line terms, it is usually called an ‘emergency fund.” 
The federation of fraternal societies has given a strong impetus 
to reform. 

Opposition to fraternal societies is based upon a number of 
different things. The imperfections of their benefit systems 
have called forth bitter attacks, which have only too often been 
justifiable. Those fraternal societies which do an insurance 
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business on a sound basis do not seem to be able to control the 
system, and nothing but the most radical changes can prevent 
many others from moving steadily to certain destruction which 
has so often heretofore brought the whole system into disrepute. 
Secrecy is another source of opposition both on part of some 
churches and on part of private citizens. Attacks based upon 
this ground generally find much of their inspiration in the litera- 
ture of the anti-masonic agitation following the abduction of 
Morgan, as anyone who will take the trouble to compare maga- 
zine articles of the last ten years with the pamphlets and articles 
of that period may convince himself. Some critics seem to 
assume that everything secret is bad and of the evil one, and 
everything open is of the light and good. ‘Disloyal oaths”’ 
even are mentioned. There is absolutely no evidence available 
anywhere which would even arouse the suspicion that secrecy 
as now practiced by fraternal societies is anything more than a 
prudent method of self-protection against imposters and design- 
ers. It is the most convenient and efficient method by which a 
person may establish his identity with a certain order in an 
unmistakable way in every part of the world. The oath, too, 
comes in for its share of the condemnation. The form in which 
some oaths are expressed is said to be barbarous and revolting. 
The investigations of history easily dispel such notions, by show- 
ing that these forms are survivals, and that all the oaths aim to 
accomplish is to impel every member to do his very utmost in 
living up to his obligations. No covenant is to be left unful- 
filled so long as there is a single thing untried in the attempt to 
redeem a pledge once given. Some of the orthodox denomina- 
tions object to the threefold count of secrecy, ritualism, and 
insurance. Ritualism is ‘counterfeit religion ;’’ hence the church 
cannot tolerate it. ‘Insurance is against the first command- 
ment, because it takes a man’s trust from God and places it on 
the insurance company ; it is against the eighth commandment, 
because by it the beneficiary gets something not paid for by him, 
therefore it is stolen; and it is against the tenth commandment, 
because the person who invests in life insurance is taught to 
covet something not his own . . . . Money procured through life 
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insurance is obtained by good luck or a species of a game of 
chance.” The church cannot be held responsible for the action 
of a particular synod; yet those high in the councils of the 
church can render a great service by disowning such arrant non- 
sense and enlightening their benighted brethren who are capable 
of passing such asinine resolutions. 

The fraternal beneficiary system, then, like most institutions, 
embodies both elements of strengh and of weakness. Its weak- 
nesses are found chiefly in unsound financiering, the inimical 
possibilities of conviviality, undue multiplication of orders and 
the competition among them, encroachment upon family life by 
calling for large sacrifices in time and money, and in the utter 
lack of uniformity and the incompleteness of the statutes gov- 
erning the orders. It is strong in its great relief work, its fra- 
ternal solicitude for members, its rules of equality, its unselfish 
and self-sacrificing acts of personal devotion, and in its teaching 
of right ideals, habits of thought and action. The first part 
of the duality constituting the system —fraternity — deserves 
unstinted praise ; the second part —benefit—must be subjected 


to a process of metamorphosis (excepting, of course, individual 
societies ) before it can meet the unqualified approval of thought- 
ful men. The fraternal beneficiary system of the United States 
deserves, as a whole, to be well thought of. 


B. H. Meyer. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
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THE RACE PROBLEM.' 
AS DISCUSSED BY NEGRO WOMEN, 


IT was my good fortune to attend the meetings of the Michi- 
gan State Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs. There were 
perhaps two or three hundred colored women present—colored 
ladies, I would say, for these women were ladies in every sense 
of the word. They had the faces of ladies—strong, sweet, 
thoroughly refined faces. It has sometimes been said that all 
negroes look alike, but among the same number of white women 
it would be difficult to find more types than in this audience. 
They were of all shades. Some of them were very black. Some 
might have been mistaken for white women. An unusual num- 
ber of them were pretty—even beautiful. I heard one white 
woman remark that she had never seen so many pretty women 
together before. It was especially noticeable that those who 
took prominent parts were generally remarkable for their physi- 
cal development. They gave the impression of strength of every 
kind—physical strength, as well as mental and moral. They 
would have been leaders in any race. 

They had the voices of ladies. Further, they were able to 
make themselves heard without their voices becoming harsh or 
strained. They had the manners of ladies, sweet and dignified. 
Dignified, not pompous. There was that absence of pretense 
about them which marks well-bred men and women of the world. 
They had the mellow courtesy—the tactfulness which, it seems 
to me, is a distinguishing mark of the race. They were dressed 
like ladies—scrupulously neat and clean, in good taste. There 
was very little of the tendency toward gaudy or inharmonious 
colors which has been supposed to characterize the race. 

From personal knowledge I can testify that many of these 
women came from homes as clean, as attractive—nay, even as 
artistic—as can be found among the whites in a similar financial 

* The writer of this paper has no negro blood. She is a graduate of Wellesley 
and has done two years of graduate work in Oxford, England.—Eps. 
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position. Some of them even came from elegant homes. Some 
are the wives and daughters of clergymen, physicians, lawyers, 
inventors. Some are themselves teachers, trained nurses, musi- 
cians, writers. In the homes of some of them children are 
being brought up as children are being brought up in only the 
very best white homes in the land. Among those present was a 
dear, cultured old lady, the mother of seven children, all of 
whom do her credit and some of whom have acquired an almost 
national reputation. It seems almost an insult to these ladies to 
write such things about them. Yet I write them, because, while 
most of us have had an opportunity to see negro life at its worst, 
I fear that very few have seen it at its best. 

The women who attended this convention are, I take it, for 
the most part religious women, but with them religion is no mere 
sentiment or emotion—no mere intellectual conviction even— 
but a strong ethical impulse. Their religion consists not so 
much in singing of the joys of the future world as in working to 
make this present world better. 

The meetings were business-like, and parliamentary law was 
carefully observed. The speeches were clear and to the point. 
There was no striving after effect, no superfluous ornamentation, 
no indulging in rhetoric for rhetoric’s sake; and yet there were 
occasional genuine and fitting poetic outbursts. Noble emotion 
found noble expression. The language was the fitting vehicle 
for the thought. Indeed, there were some addresses so eloquent 
that they would have electrified an assembly of white college 
women, and have given the speakers places of honor among 
them forever. 

The delivery was good, because the speakers were in earnest 
—threw themselves into what they had to say, with no thought 
of delivery. Not only were the speeches clear, eloquent, and 
well delivered, but they exhibited much breadth of thought — 
such breadth of thought as can belong only to great-minded 


persons; generally, too, only to persons who have come in con- 
tact with “many men of many minds.”” There was a singular 
absence of provincialism. 

The speakers showed themselves very ready-witted. There 
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was a disposition on the part of the convention to call for the 
opinions of various members on interesting questions. So there 


was a great deal of impromptu speaking, and this speaking was 
both wise and witty—often more interesting than the prepared 
speeches, although there was not a single dull speech, either 
prepared or unprepared. It is unnecessary to say that the 
singing was sweet, for it is generally admitted that the negro 
can sing. 

Looking at and listening to these women, it was almost 
impossible to realize that they were the daughters and grand- 
daughters of those who, in the language of one of the youngest 
of the speakers, ‘‘sang lullabies with heavy hearts to sleeping 
babes, not knowing at what moment the auction block might 
come between them and those whom they loved.” 

When it was announced that there was to bea meeting of 
colored women’s clubs in Detroit, it was asked: ‘‘ Why do col- 
ored women have clubs? Is it because they have really decided 
that they are conducive to their best development, or are they 
mere aping of white women’s clubs?”” To answer this question 
we must ask: ‘‘Why do white women have clubs? From 
what needs do these clubs arise, and what are they accom- 
plishing ?”’ 

White women have clubs primarily because they are social 
beings, and as social beings they find that a proper development 
is impossible apart from society. Clearness of thought, breadth 
of view, freedom from prejudice, sustained energy and enthusi- 
asm, self-control, and the ability to work together as “ superiors, 
inferiors, or equals’—these are some of the things which the 
larger social life of the club tends to foster. Some work is done 
which is valuable for its ownsake. Some knowledge is acquired ; 
some philanthropic work is accomplished; some attempts are 
made at solving political and social problems. 

Colored women have formed clubs similar to white women’s 
clubs, because, having the same human nature as white women, 
they have felt the same needs, and they have accepted the partial 
remedy for these needs which white women have pointed out as 
good, in so far as it goes. 
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But colored women have also had special reasons of their own 


for feeling that association is desirable. We were told that the 


immediate occasion for the formation of the National Association 
of Colored Women’s Clubs was a letter written to an English 
woman, impugning the morality of the negro race, and especially 
of the negrowomen. This letter came into the hands of a noble- 
minded negro woman in Boston. Because this good woman felt 
that the burden was too heavy for her to bear alone, she called 
some of her friends—some of the foremost women of her own 
race—to her assistance. They looked the facts fairly in the face. 
While repudiating the wholesale charges in the letter as cruelly 
unjust, they freely admitted that, while there was too much sexual 
immorality everywhere, special circumstances had aggravated the 
evil among their people. It is impossible to suppose that any 
race which had been denied marriage and family life for centuries 
would, in thirty or forty years, have learned to respect the 
marriage tie as it should be respected. So the National Associ- 
ation of Colored Women was founded in 1894 with especial 
reference to combating this evil and to creating a pure home 
life. 

Methods of securing a higher moral tone for the race received 
a great deal of attention in the Detroit convention. It was pointed 
out that the moral status of the race must be raised as 
the moral status of any race must be raised—through the 
home, the church, the school, and good literature. The tene- 
ment-house evil in the city and the one-room cabin evil in 
the country were denounced as fruitful causes of immorality. 
A special plea was made for an educated ministry —a ministry 
with book knowledge, but also with knowledge of life. Conse- 
crated men are needed, who understand the wants and the fail- 
ings of their people, and who can hold before them high ethical 
ideals. There are such men among the negroes, but more are 
needed. One woman, herself the wife of a prominent negro 
divine, said: “The pulpit must at least keep pace with the pew. 
Intelligence can never be led by ignorance.” 

In their efforts to elevate their people these cultured women 
do not stop with talk. They are actually doing a great deal, 
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especially in the way of creating a pure and pleasant home life. 
Their mothers’ clubs are powerful influences for good. We were 
told of how the heart of one woman in the black belt was sad- 
dened by seeing so many ignorant, dirty mothers gossiping on 
the streets, while home and children were neglected. She 
determined to form a mothers’ club. She sent out invitations and 
issued notices, asking the mothers to meet her at a certain time 
and place. Not a single woman came. Still she was not discour- 
aged. Ashort time afterward, taking a friend with her, she 
went to a little schoolhouse in the neighborhood. Then she 
sent her friend out into the street, with orders to tell every group 
of negro women that she passed that there was a woman in that 
schoolhouse who had something to say to them. Out of 
curiosity they came. A mothers’ club was organized that day 
with a membership of forty. It has since increased to four 
hundred. The women who attend the meetings of this club are 
taught how to care for their children, to keep their houses in 
order, to do laundry work. Cooking schools have been estab- 
lished in connection with the club. The necessity for separate 


sleeping-rooms is insisted upon, or, where these are not possible, 
at least separate beds. In short, these women are being taught 
how to live as decently as it is possible to live on the means at 


their disposal. 

Instruction is also given in gardening. This is especially 
needed in the black belt. For it is customary to raise but one 
crop, and the negro too often finds that the whole of this crop 
goes to his landlord. Frequently he does not even reserve the 
seed for next year’s sowing. He must then provide for his own 
necessities, and he has no money with which to do it. The 
mothers in this club are being taught that it is desirable to set 
apart a small portion of the land which their husbands are culti- 
vating as a home garden where they can raise vegetables for 
family use. Where it is allowed, the suggestion is made that 
they also keep pigs. This, alas! is not always allowed. The 
planters sometimes wish to force the negro tenants to buy their 


pork at the plantation stores. 
This is one woman’s work. It is true that she is a leader in 
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her race. Exceptional abilities and opportunities enable her to 
do more than most of her sisters. But mothers’ clubs, on a greater 
or less scale, are being started here and there all through the 
South. I know of one very able northern negro woman who 
devotes six months of the year to traveling through the black 
belt addressing the people, especially in their mothers’ meetings. 
She perhaps stays in a place a week—speaks every day, and 


three or four times on Sunday. She never fails of an audience, 
and much good seed is sown. 

There are cultured young negro women who go and live on 
the plantations in one-room cabins, teach the children, and by 


their example show the parents how decently it is possible to 
live on no more means than their own. This, of course, is the 
college-settlement idea. I was told of one young woman, a col- 
lege graduate, who is living in this way, and who, during the two 
years that she has been working among her people, has not 
received more than twelve dollars in money. But these negroes 
are taught that they must never expect to get something for 
nothing. So, in return for her teaching, they supply her with 
provisions. 

The southern negroes, we were told, are greatly in need of 
day nurseries and free kindergartens. One woman told of how 
a cabin, containing three small children, had burned down before 
her eyes. The mother had gone to her work, locking the little 
ones in the house. They had got to playing with matches, and, as 
a consequence, were burned to death. When children are not 
locked in the house, they run wild on the streets. As a result 
of the education that they get there, they become public nuisances. 
Then there is no place for them but the chain-gang. 

In considering the needs of the southern black man, it will 
be borne in mind that there is no reformatory system in the 
South, and that all public institutions are closed to him, even 
the orphanages. 

Colored women have had another reason, peculiar to them- 
selves, for forming clubs. They realize that at this stage in their 
progress there is nothing that they need more than a proper 
race-pride —a becoming independence and self-respect. No 
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race can expect to be respected which does not respect itself — 
which is constantly adopting an apologetic attitude. The negro, 
it was said, must “learn to acquire a habit of persistent self- 
respect, and dignified self-confidence. He must continue to 
respect himself, even when those around him do not respect him. 
He must ‘develop a pride in American-African manhood.’ ”’ 

The attention of a friend of mine was once called to a singu- 
larly bright and attractive little colored boy. He sighed, and 
said: ‘‘ Yes, the boy will continue to be clever until he finds out 
that he is black.” The leaders of the race wish to develop such 
a spirit in their people, that such boys will do all the better 
after they find out that they are black. 

It is because of this necessity for fostering race-pride that 
many of the abler colored women, who are or might be honored 
members of white women’s clubs, believe in clubs exclusively 
for colored women. For it is necessary to the development of 
self-respect that colored women should prove to themselves and 
to the world that they can do things without the help of white 
women —that they are capable of organized effort. ‘“ Not to 
foster prejudice,” it was said, ‘‘ but to create self-confidence.” 
‘‘We need,” said one, ‘‘ each one to believe in herself, and then 
to believe in others of her race. We must raise ourselves, if we 
are to rise. Our white sisters wish to help us, and do help us, 
but we ourselves must do a great share of the work, and we 
must do it among ourselves, and by ourselves.” 

In connection with the desirability of fostering race-pride, 
one lady, who had herself been educated in a school for white 
girls,and might have passed for a white woman, said that she had 
come to the conclusion that it was better for colored children to 
attend colored schools, even where they were allowed to attend 
white schools. For it was better for them to go where they 
would be instructed in the progress that their race had already 
made, and taught to honor their great men. The name of 
Frederick Douglass was mentioned several times with special 
reverence. Here in Detroit a home for aged colored people, 
supported by colored people, is called the Phyllis Wheatley 
Home, in honor of the first poetess of the race. 
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In thinking of the work that is before them, many of these 
women “ rejoice as a strong man to runa race.” They are glad 
that they ‘“‘belong to a people that have so much to do for 


themselves.’’ And they realize that a grave responsibility rests 
upon them as pioneers in a great movement. They obtain 
admittance to the society of white people all the more because 
they are working with and for their own race. But whether 
they gain the recognition of the whites or not, they know that 
their duty lies in doing what they can for their own people. 
That is the most hopeful feature of the negro problem. They 
have leaders, and they are willing to lead. 

The subject of race-hatred was taken up in the convention. 
I think as much temperance, judgment, and moderation were 
shown as would have been shown by any body of women so 
large under similar circumstances. It is all very easy when one 
has nothing at stake to stand off and say: ‘ There is much to be 
said on both sides.” It is more difficult to be broad-minded 
and fair when one happens to be identified with one of the par- 
ties, and that the one that is being worsted. Therefore it could 
hardly have been expected that there should not have been some 
excited, exaggerated language; but I am sure that there was no 
more of this than there would have been in so large a gathering 
of white women with anything like the provocation. Indeed, 
considering all things, these women were remarkable for their 
self-control. 

They have been much criticised because in a petition to the 
president, that an indemnity be granted to the family of the 
murdered Postmaster Baker in South Carolina, a further petition 
was inserted that those states in which lynching could not be 
stopped be expelled from the union. Someone remarked to me 
that that was “ niggerish.” I am afraid it was not so much 
“niggerish”’ as ‘‘womanish.”’ Or, rather, it is the first impulse 
of almost any person whose mental horizon has not been almost 
miraculously broadened, either by circumstances or by native 
excellence, to try to right a great wrong by committing a still 
greater one. And at present, owing largely to the conditions 
of life, breadth of view is rarer among women than among men. 
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The majority of the speakers were of the opinion that the 
prejudice against the negro is on the increase. When one 
remembers some of the stories that the newspapers have been 
giving us during the past few months, this certainly was not 
surprising. Some of the speakers told how they had found 
western hotels closed to them, which a few years ago were will- 
ing to entertain them. But one of the wisest of the women pres- 
ent was of the opinion that race-hatred was not on the increase. 
She said: 

You know they used to say that we never died of consumption. That 
was because we just died. and were buried, and nobody knew what we 
died of. Now that some attention is paid to what we die of, it has been 
discovered that some of us do die of consumption. So it is with the 
matter of race-hatred. More attention has been paid to it of late years, 
and so it sometimes seems to be on the increase. And we ourselves are 
becoming a more serious-minded race —are losing our light-heartedness 
to a very considerable extent, and so we feel these things more than we 
used to. 

She admitted that the state of affairs was still far from ideal 
—that there was much to make right-thinking people of both 
races sad. She alluded to the fact that one of the prettiest 
schoolhouses for colored people in the South had been destroyed 
within a few weeks by a white mob. She said that one of her 
friends —a teacher in the school —had, during the past year, 
spent $100 of her own money for pictures for the walls. But 
she reminded her audience that, if a schoolhouse for colored 
children had been erected in that neighborhood twenty-five 
years ago, its destruction would have been a matter of course. 
Further, she was absolutely certain that that school would be 
rebuilt, and be rebuilt largely through the contributions of the 
white people of the South. She told us how many of the best 
southern white people were interested in the colored people, 
and in some instances even were willing to cultivate social rela- 
tions with them. She mentioned the fact that a wealthy planter 
had visited her home and had said to her, “‘ with tears in his 
voice, if not in his eyes”: ‘‘ I wish that my wife had reached the 
point where I could invite you to our house.” And this noble- 
hearted, broad-minded woman added: “ Of course, I knew that 
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she hadn’t reached it, and that she was too old ever to reach it. 
But it was much that he had reached it.” 

One woman expressed the opinion to me in private that it is 
not so much race-hatred as the turbulent element in our popula- 
tion that is on the increase. She said that riots were everywhere 
becoming more frequent, and it was but natural that race-hatred 
should sometimes be made the pretext for these. One woman 
who believed that the prejudice was growing greater reminded 
her hearers that the best way to remedy the evil was to make 
every effort to raise the standard of the race, so that there could 
be no possible excuse for it. The young poet of the occasion 
voiced the same sentiment in the lines: 

For our problem is hard ; 
We must figure it out; 

And our backs they are scarred 
By hard blows that were stout ; 

But we'll rise by our worth, 

In this prejudiced earth, 

For our work makes the man. 

Be a man, be a man !' 

Over and over again it was pointed out that industrial edu- 
cation is one of the chief needs of the race — education that 
shall fit the negro to do the work that he can get to do; educa 
tion that shall redeem his life from drudgery by enabling him 
to take a scientific interest in his work, by developing his intel- 
lect so that he may apply it to discovering the shortest and best 
methods for accomplishing the desired results. 

In many parts of the South there is no prejudice against the 
negro in business relations. But the negro, because of his lack 
of education, has too often failed to take advantage of his 
opportunities, and so they have been taken away from him. 
Men must be trained to fill the places that are still open to them. 
Further, where white men refuse to work with colored men, a 
sufficient number of skilled colored men must be found to carry 
ona business by themselves. For this, not only ability to do 
one’s own work, but ability to superintend the work of others, is 
necessary. 

*Mr. CHARLES HENRY SHOEMAN, of Ann Arbor. 
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It was urged that negroes should patronize their own indus- 
tries, when such industries were worthy of patronage. For instance, 
it was pointed out that in almost any northern city a young 
colored woman will be taken as an apprentice while she is learn- 
ing the milliner’s trade. But as soon as she becomes capable of 
drawing a salary it is difficult for her to find an opening. If the 
colored women of her city would patronize her, it might be profit- 
able for her to open an establishment of her own. 

Undoubtedly, the delegates to this assembly belong to the 
aristocracy of the race. They do not represent its rank and 
file. But the capabilities of any race must be judged by the 
very best that it has produced. And the motto of the National 
Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs is: ‘ Lifting as we climb.” 


Mary TAYLOR BLAUVELT. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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In the midst of conditions which cry aloud for betterment in 
all that pertains to a city’s life, what place can there be for a 
consideration of art? Very forcibly does this idea present itself 
to those familiar with the aspects of existence in that portion of 
a great city where the results of neglect and bad management 
on the part of the public are most apparent, and the need for 
improvement most pressing. It would seem, as one of our 
apostles of art for the people, Miss Starr, of Hull House, sug- 
gests, when looking at a related question from the same side, 
that we “‘should devote every energy to the ‘purification of the 


nation’s heart and the chastisement of its life. Yet, in so far 
as municipal art has to do with that betterment, so imperatively 
demanded, we must deem it worthy of consideration. And that 
it has much to do with such betterment no one who knows the 
history of art can fail to recognize. 

Public art is as old as the pyramids ; and in any broad sur- 
vey of the past its varied forms will be seen to take pyramidal 
proportions. In Egypt they stand boldly forth, revealing more 
of the inner life of the people than any hieroglyphs have ever 
done. Turn the gaze toward ancient Babylon, and behold its 
hanging gardens! In Greece see how this art towers ever above 
the mount of the gods. Italy has height after height of art 
production, reaching in real significance far above all work of 
battie, conquest, and kingly rule. In the cities of northern and 
western Europe the public works are so great that these cities 
can never be accused of being “great through largeness only.” 
It is only in our own day and spot of the earth that civic 
art dwindles to nothingness, and art has become, as someone 
describes it, ‘‘a frivolous art for the gilded classes, without des- 
tiny, without aim, subject to the caprice of speculation and 
fashion, scattered by chance in private salons.”’ All great art, 
it seems generally agreed, is, or has been, distinctively an art of 
cities. But, someone will say, this art has been the work of 
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tyrants, kings, monks, aristocrats—not of the people. Is this 
the case in any real sense? Whose, let us ask ourselves, was 
the creative thought that worked out the wonderful design and 
each marvelous feature of temple and cathedral, mausoleum and 
monument, statue, arch, and aqueduct? Whose money con- 
tributed largely to the making of these? And whose was the 
greatest pleasure and pride inthem? William Morris suggests 
whose this art in reality was when he says: “ History (so-called) 
has remembered the kings and warriors because they destroyed ; 
art has remembered the people because they created.’’ And Miss 
Starr shows how art has grown: “If art has reached higher than 
the common life, it has done so only by rising through it, never 
by springing up outside and apart from it.” The classic story 
of the making of the statue of Pallas Athene— how, when the 
people were asked whether it should be of bronze and silver or 
ivory and gold, they cried with one voice, ‘Ivory and gold’’— 
shows whose was the art in Athens; and what was so striking a 
feature of the life there was true to a great degree in many less 


democratic times and places. 

Do we need to have stated in specific terms what such art is 
good for? What to those who produce it, and what to all who 
have shared its beauty? Can it be summed up in words what to 
the peoples of the past has been the embodying and the embodi- 
ment, in forms of beauty, of some of their highest hopes, joys, 
and aspirations? That the expression and the interpretation of 
such expression of the inner life shown through these art-forms 
constituted much of the real living of these people, who can 
doubt ? Then what has all of this been to the rest of the world? 
The mind cannot form a picture of the earth without the beauty, 
aside from the utility, of these creations of man. The charm of 
foreign travel, and the general satisfaction and enjoyment of 
life—can we think how different these would be without such 
beauty and our varied inheritances from it? Then, besides the 
delight, how much of what is of value in our knowledge of a 
people is found in the manifestations of their real life and 
their ideal conceptions through sculpture, architecture, painting, 
music, even leaving out poetry and eloquence ; and what has been 
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enduring in these has been an expression of the life of the people. 
So much a part of our consciousness has this beauty become, 
this beauty and its revelations, that we cannot in our thought 
divest the world of it. 

Someone has truly said that the question whether we shall 
have art in education is a question whether we shall be barbarian 
or civilized. And art in education means more than talks in the 
schools of things not seen; more than pictures, as essential 
as books; more than anything connected with day school or 
art school. It means the appeal of beauty, whether consciously 
or unconsciously felt, and the expression of beauty, since all 
true education comes both from the influence of environment 
and from activity of the self, in the everyday surroundings 
and work; without as well as within the school; for adult 
as well as for child. ‘The school,” says George Kriehn, one 
of our leading workers for municipal art, “is only the begin- 
ning of that greater education which begins when school ends ”"— 
he would better have said, begins with existence—‘“and ends 
only with life itself.” It is unquestionably true, as someone 
says, that “only by re-creation of the sources of art can it be 
restored as a living force.’’ But how can the sources of art 
within the mind and soul of man be re-created? We know, 
certainly, some things which do not tend to such development — 
filth, disorder, ugliness. Man needs to have restored to him 
his birthright of beauty, of which he, as an inhabitant of this 
fine old earth of ours, should never have been dispossessed. 
“Humanity has a feeling soul,” is a truth we should do well not 
to forget in the matter of education of young and old. Culture 
involves more than the mere getting of knowledge. Back of 
this truth is a philosophy which, correcting our worship of the 
intellect, will make us recognize art as one of the greatest 
sources accessible to man of the purification of the emotions, 
and of stimulation and guidance of the will. Art in its message 
to us, and as expression, holds much of the joy and solace of 
the elevation and inspiration of life. This surely for art were 
excuse enough for being and for becoming a necessity of life 
and education; ‘‘unless,” to quote Morris again, “the progress 
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of civilization is to be as causeless as the turning of a wheel that 
makes nothing.” For, what is civilization good for if its end is 
not character, if it aims not at a destiny for man higher than 
that to which the satisfaction of his animal desires, or of his 
mere love of acquisition, whether material or intellectual, will 
lift him? Art in its broad, its true sense, including all pro- 
duction which involves creative thought and beauty, if a rough- 
hewn definition may be ventured, should become a positive 
necessity of life and work. It is not the end of education to 
make people content with whatever costs the least effort, to 
cultivate what Lassalle calls ‘“‘the cursed habit of not wanting 
anything.”’ It is to make us all want the things really worth 
having, and to enable us to get them through activity, that is 
itself life and joy to us; “if we are to live as nature meant 
us to, that is, unless we are content to be less than men.” The 
second function of art, its influence in education, in life, in 
civilization, as expression through some part of the everyday 
work of man, involves a great change in our industrial, as 
well as our strictly educational, system. This, however, does 
not do away with the fact that, if beauty be provided for 
the people by the public, it may immeasurably hasten the time 
when we may have an art é4y the people, ultimately, truly, an 
art of the people. 

Art as a factor in education, to the specific end of citizenship, 
is surely a matter with which the public should be concerned. 
What may be the effect of a great public work of art is sug- 
gested by that often referred to, of Michael Angelo’s David, its 
effect upon every citizen and every citizen-to-be of Florence, 
representing, as it did, the release of the city from the tyranny 
of Cesare Borgia, a grandly impressive symbol of the love of, 
and the struggle for, political freedom. Here in America, 
particularly needed because of our vast foreign population, how 
great may be the effect of this symbolic, impressive way of 
teaching some of the great facts of our land, its institutions, and 
its men! 

With all of this truth before us, of the great value of art as 
a factor in education of young and old, and of the pleasure of 
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living, still the question forces itself into our minds how it may, 
or by any possibility can, as a development from existing con- 
ditions, be made to take any real hold upon the life of the 
people in general. With our present squalor and vulgarity in 
the surroundings of the poor, and luxury and—shall we say 
with others ?—vulgarity in those of many of the rich, any vital 
growth would seem well-nigh hopeless. Who can conceive of 
art taking root in the pain and ugliness of the lives of many 
people in our great cities? They scarcely have a glimmering of 
what real beauty and harmony are. Then we meet the dis- 
couraging fact that, owing to one cause or another, the rampant 
sway of the so-called practical, of so-called utility, of machine 
methods of production, man-machine and others, so large a num- 
ber of the better-educated, better-cultured, ‘lack part of the 
human senses,”’ and are “‘anti-artistic.” 

Yet, let us consider, what if some of the lost beauty, or even 
decency, of the earth be found again? What if we should have 
a city free from smoke and filth; with well-made streets; with 
houses at least not ugly and dilapidated; with no hideous 
posters, and with trees abounding on every hand? Surely 
these conditions would at least prepare a soil in which con- 
ceptions of beauty could grow. Then if, further, public build- 
ings, squares, river banks, bridges, be made genuinely beautiful ; 
and if the works of art be so widely distributed that every 
inhabitant of a city shall find at least one within his daily range, 
can anyone doubt that all must be educated to some degree ; 
that higher standards of beauty—in man’s productions, and 
conduct as well—will become general; that the effect will be 
seen in the improvement of private dwellings, and their sur- 
roundings, and all they contain ; and — what is far more important, 
that of which the first is a means to an end—that with the 
ugliness will depart much of the pain and the gloom in the lives 
of the one class, and the selfishness and insipidity in the lives of 
the others ? 

There is another argument for civic art —its pecuniary value ; 
and, doubtless, this will prove a stronger one with many than its 
lofty mission as a source of high ideals and enjoyment and of 
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general betterment of humanity. At least most writers upon the 
subject seem to deem it necessary to set forth its advantages in 
terms of commercialism.’ It surely is not hard to see that 
beautiful and picturesque features of a city will raise the value 
of real estate, make higher rents, and increase business prosperity 
in general; attracting desirable visitors, and drawing to it and 
keeping residents who have the means to go where they will. 
It is said that even such radical changes as the cutting off of 
corners of houses to make them face upon a circular or octagonal 
beautified street corner pay well. It should also be easily seen 
that enduring public works will far outrank in the financial 
returns they bring any flashy, temporary display in the way of 
festival or other public entertainment. 

Certainly something should arouse American cities to their 
need in this line. They are, even in their best portions, far too 
often monotonous stretches of square-cornered, almost treeless 
streets, with houses crowded together and pushed against the 
sidewalk; while in their worst portions they are indescribably 
ugly and miserable—the latter condition pronounced very 
emphatically, by the National Sculpture Society, as ‘neither 
good business nor good politics,’’ making the lives of these 
people so wretched, “‘since,’’ it argues, “unrest and revolution 
are born of their unendurable miseries and neglect.” These 
considerations, however, are not widely taken into account by 
our politicians and business-men. Yet, as familiarity with the 
beauty of foreign cities increases with travel, dissatisfaction 
with the state of things here grows, even among our so-called 
practical citizens. Very little has yet been done, but there 
certainly is a great awakening interest. Municipal action has 
as yet done nothing, aside from the making of parks and boule- 
vards whose primary purpose is not that of beauty, of art. 
Private enterprise, largely that of organizations, has been back 
of almost all that has been accomplished. And these organiza- 
tions have had to contend against great difficulties — opposition 
of many kinds and legislation in the interest of corporations. 

*Those who would know facts and figures in regard to this will find ample 


material in A/umicipal Affairs. 
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Someone thinks it ‘a most stinging criticism of free institutions 
that civic action should have failed, and individual action per- 
force be appealed to.’’ The cause is surely not hard to find: 
political bossism and the greed of corporations are the dominant 
powers in our large cities, and the political machinery is so 
constructed as to leave without representation, almost without 
influence, what might otherwise be a ‘saving remnant” of 
American society, and, indeed—such is the power of good 
leadership—might soon become the ruling majority. If these 
best citizens would study the municipal problem, instead of in 
the main giving up hopelessly to the present condition of things, 
or occasionally making an excited dash at some reform legisla- 
tion in a blind sort of way, and feeling that it is all so bad 
it cannot be made much worse anyway; if they would work 
out the municipal problem in the light of the experience and 
the evolved wisdom of countries older in large municipalities 
than our own—the. countries of Europe, particularly Great 
Britain, which has institutions much like ours, and which was 
a little time back where we are now, but in which the prob- 
lem is now “practically solved’’—and then would join forces 
understandingly, might we not presently have a civic beauty in 
our public works, and, as well, in far more than our public 
works 

That we are almost at the beginning here has the compensat- 
ing feature of great possibilities ahead! If we will take hold in 
time to prevent great expenditures in undoing mistakes, already 
too late in some instances, that will be an advantage. Almost 
all of our cities have some preliminary steps to take before they 
can come, or should come, to art proper: clearing away the filth 
and smoke, making good streets, disposing of the bill-board 
nuisance or securing artistic posters, providing playgrounds and 
small parks, and improving tenement-houses and small lodging- 
houses in congested districts. This work is fundamentally 
important. Beyond this there are many inviting possibilities : 
trees everywhere, streets free from railroads and telegraph and 


*So says DoRMAN B. EATON in his masterly work, Zhe Government of Munici- 
palities. 
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telephone, all finely disposed of underground in a tunnel in such 
a way as to be easily inspected and repaired; lamp-posts and 
electric lighting poles, signs and all announcements made so 
artistic as to add to, instead of detract from, the harmony and 
beauty of the streets; boulevards extended, or at least good, 
pleasant routes to the country; beautified river banks and lake 
front, squares, and enlarged street corners; statuary, artistic 
seats, flowers, fountains, electric or other; facades in appropriate 
and telling places, ornamented with historic and other repre- 
sentations; arcades, giving light, air, and moving space, through 
large buildings and blocks; fine school buildings with play- 
grounds, plats for landscape gardening, reading-rooms, lecture 
halls, art galleries, and mural decoration, the people’s house 
indeed; other public buildings, great architecturally, and deco- 
rated with mural painting and statuary; and neither last nor 
least, for it contains wonderful suggestions, the reaching out 
beyond the cities’ present boundaries, as the courts have decided 
may be done, and while not yet too late enriching them- 
selves and posterity ever afterward with country parks and 
esthetically planned residence districts. Most of these things 
have been actualized in some instance or instances, but as yet in 
far too limited a way. 

Is there not for America one truth to which it should cling 
very closely: that in all art development it should follow its own 
laws of growth, and thus come to have a truly national style ? 
And may not this best come about through its use of all the 
inheritance from other ages and lands which rightly belongs to 
it, classic models, with modifications to suit the spirit of the 
time and place? A national style, or a municipal style which 
should personify ‘the energy of a municipality,” will not con- 
flict with a truly great cosmopolitan spirit; for the more true to 
itself is the life of a nation, as the life of an individual, the more 
does it reach out toward and touch the life of other persons and 
peoples. There is some discouragement in finding an exact repro- 
duction of a Roman triumphal arch as a permanent public work of 
a land which should belong to freedom and arbitration and uni- 
versal brotherhood ; and particularly when over 2,000 years ago 
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a people existed which regarded the perpetuation of high ideals 
through forms of beauty as greater than conquest, attaching a 
penalty to the use for purposes of war of any money appropriated 
to the making of their goddess of wisdom. But one feature in 
the production of the arch is encouraging; as someone has 
said, it shows what can be done when the people’s interest is 
aroused. And right here is surely a leading for America; for 
through the people must come any greatness it may attain. It 
has been “through the appreciation of this divine truth,” through 
a belief in the people, so points out Mr. Frederick S. Lamb, that 
Belgium has won her great distinction and made herself the 
“leader of the world at this time in matters zxsthetic.” Her 
famous sign contest illustrates her method and its results. Any 
person could try designing. Her free schools of design became 
‘more attractive to the common people than vaudeville or 
tumbling show.” The work of a large number of designers was 
utilized; and growing out of this came such a demand for 
artistic signs that the merchants could not draw trade without 
them. This is an art of the people; this is the way to develop 
an art worth having. As Mr. Lamb says: “Art as a charity is 
not wanted ; art as an aristocratic adjunct is not needed; art as 
an educator will be welcomed on all sides, and no longer 
regarded with suspicion by the ‘lower half;’”’’ and, he might 
have said, by many of the upper half, for a certain ungenuine- 
ness and valuelessness in much of it now is felt by all. 

Shall not America, partly through the people being followed, 
partly led, by the art-seers, develop an art like that of the past, 
which, ‘‘by the very fact that it must speak to the soul of multi- 
tudes in a language prescribed by precise relations,” thus having 
“its technical merits exalted, reached the lofty expression which 
reveals itself in fragments, the immortal footprints of bygone 
civilizations’? Shall she not by being true to her traditions 
and her destiny, her ‘‘ manifest destiny,” a democracy grand and 
great, develop an art such as the world has not yet seen ? 

ELMA GRAVES. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL NIETZSCHEISM. 


PROBABLY no sound thinker entertains the faintest fear of the 
spread of Friedrich Nietzsche’s amazing gospel. The aristocratic 
and ultra-egoistic elements which distinguish it condemn it to 
defeat and theoretical oblivion. The policy of ‘blood and 
iron” is, alas! too dominant and seemingly successful in inter- 
national relations to warrant strong hopes of an early triumph of 
the principles which received lip-homage at The Hague; but 
murder, devastation, and burglary between nations are one 
thing, and the elimination of all moral restraints wethin a given 
body politic is, even under our ethical standards, quite a different 
thing. To justify unnecessary, and consequently criminal, wars 
appeals are made to ‘‘the survival of the fittest,” to the inevitable 
struggle for supremacy, and even to manifest destiny. The 
world-concert has just demonstrated anew that contemporary 
diplomacy is still following the rules laid down by Machiavelli 
for his Prince. In the settlement of the far-eastern problem 
nothing has been clearer than the ready assumption of most of 
the powers that truth, good faith, and consistency are ‘‘ words, 
words, words,” rather than realities to be relied upon. The 
most solemn promise, the most explicit assurance, did not pre- 
vent suspicions of double dealing and arriére pensée. Honesty 
and obedience to the moral law in international intercourse —to 
say nothing of altruism and brotherhood — may still be consid- 
ered an iridescent dream. 

But the modern mind revolts against the suggestion of 
applying the blood-and-iron policy in internal, national reia- 
tions. Nietzscheism is neither more nor less than Bismarckism 
universalized. It may be summed up in afew phrases: There 
is no morality; consequently no evil to be avoided or repro- 
bated. There is no duty of justice, humanity, or charity toward 
one’s fellow-men. Why should we refrain from doing that unto 
others which we would not have done unto us? Why, to take 
Kant’s expression of the “universal law of right,” should you 
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“act externally in such a manner that the free exercise of thy 
will may be able to coexist with the freedom of all others’? 
Finally, what reason is there for observing the formula of social 
justice as framed by Herbert Spencer—namely, ‘“‘ Every man is 
free to do that which he wills, provided he infringes not the 
equal freedom of any other man’’? Why should not the weak 
suffer and be driven to the wall, and the strong or cunning 
“divide the earth’? Why should mankind set up a process 
different from the cosmic process, and recognize a morai and legal 
equality where there is no physical equality? The real obstacle 
to the steady improvement of the race is found in the “slave 
ethics’ of modern codes and practice, in the practice of 
benevolence. Charity is not a virtue, but a blunder and a handi- 
cap. Might alone is right, and instead of the greatest good of 
all, or even of the greatest number, the guiding principle of the 
enlightened ‘blonde beast’’ should be the greatest freedom, 
pleasure, and welfare of the most vigorous and intelligent. 

This is Nietzscheism in a nutshell. It is the code of the 
over-man, who has gone “beyond good and evil,” and to whom 
the civilization founded on Hebraic and Christian ideals seems 
one long series of perversions of nature. Nietzsche did not 
contemplate the dissolution of civil society ; he did not desire 
or expect perpetual internecine strife and confusion. He simply 
declined to admit that what we call justice and generosity are 
natural, spontaneous products essential to the preservation of 
society. He believed that, while it was perfectly expedient and 
proper for men really equal and intelligent to codperate instead 
of fighting one another, it was sentimental folly to surrender 
anything to the mentally or physically inferior who lacked the 
power to assert their claims. Egoism untrammeled, and not 
altruism, was to him the indispensable condition of gradual 
ascent of the race. 

Now, as already remarked above, there is no danger what- 
ever of the open acceptance of the Nietzsche philosophy by any 
considerable number of persons. It is too extreme, too para- 
doxical, too violent. It is based on a radically defective defini- 
tion of human nature, and, though claiming to be strictly 
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Darwinian, it is essentially anti-evolutional. Nothing is more 
fallacious than the distinction between natural sentiments and 
corresponding actions, and unnatural sentiments and resultant 
conduct, upon which Nietzsche’s quarrel with modern civilization 
is based. The doctrine of evolution does not justify the assump- 
tion that egoistic feelings alone are natural, while the altruistic 
feelings are unnatural, due to false precepts and the sanctions of 
religion and morality. No one has insisted more strenuously 
than Mr. Herbert Spencer on the antagonism between individu- 
ation and genesis; yet is there anything unnatural about the 
subordination of the former to the latter? Is parental affection 
unnatural? Is sympathy alien to the naturally developed man? 

In his Principles of Psychology consideration of an extensive 
class of facts of the sub-human and human worlds leads Mr. 
Spencer to the conclusion that there are ‘“‘three causes of sym- 
pathy, due respectively to the three relations — between members 
of a species, between male and female, and between parent and 
offspring.”” These causes, Mr. Spencer points out, codperate in 
various ways and degrees, and ‘it is inferable that, where the 
circumstances allow codperation of all the causes, the effects are 
likely to be the greatest.” Mr. Spencer continues: 

Among inferior animals coéperation of all the causes is not frequent ; 
rooks supplying us with one of the few instances easily observable. And 
even where all the causes codperate the effects producible depend on the 
accompanying degree of intelligence; since the capacity for being sympa- 
thetically affected implies the capacity for having an ideal feeling of some 
kind aroused by perception of the sounds and emotions implying a real 
feeling of the same kind in another. 

It is only when we come to the highest races of creatures that this last con- 
dition is largely fulfilled. Merely noting that among the lower primates, where 
considerable intelligence goes along with sociality and prolonged care of 
offspring by the females, sympathy is shown in various ways, we may now 
limit our attention to the human race. Here we have all three direct causes 
of sympathy in action, along with the coéssential condition — elevated intelli- 
gence. 

As none of these propositions can be disputed, how absurd 
it is to allege that sympathy is “unnatural” to the “blonde 
beast’’! It is true that excessive sympathy —sentimentality— 
is injurious —a fact which those who would practice beneficence 
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where rigorous justice is demanded too often overlook. But 
humanity is far from being in any immediate danger of erring 
on the side of altruism and carrying the exercise of sympathy 
to the point where social discipline is imperiled. To quote from 
another chapter of Mr. Spencer’s Psychology: 

It was pointed out that during the struggle for existence among 
societies, originally very intense and even now by no means ended, the con- 
ditions have been such as to make imperative the readiness to inflict pain, 
and have correspondingly repressed fellow-feeling. It may here be added 
that, beyond this checking of the sympathies which the antagonisms of 
societies have necessitated and still necessitate, there has been a checking of 
them consequent on the struggle for existence within each society. Not only 
does this struggle for existence involve the necessity that personal ends must 
be pursued with little regard to the evils entailed on unsuccessful competitors ; 
but it also involves the necessity that there shall be not too keen a sympathy 
with that diffused suffering inevitably accompanying this industrial battle. 
Clearly, if there were so quick a sympathy for this suffering as to make it 
felt in anything like its real greatness and intensity, life would be rendered 
intolerable to all. Familiarity with the marks of misery necessarily produces 
(or rather maintains) a proportionate indifference ; and this is as inevitable a 
concomitant of the bloodless competition among members of a society as it 
is an inevitable concomitant of the bloody competition between societies. 

It is hardly necessary to preach to modern societies the 
strenuous life. Verily, the danger of enervation, impairment 
of physical and mental vigor from prolonged peace, and the 
cultivation of charity and mercy, is rather remote. The appre- 
hension of the few conscious and many unconscious disciples of 
Nietzsche on this score would be inexpressibly comical if it did 
not excite a feeling of bitterness and disgust. We do not love 
one another too much; personal, national, and social egoism 
needs no artificial stimulation. An altrurian looking down and 
seeing the militarism of Europe and even America, the wars and 
preparations for war, the furious rivalry, the aggressive self- 
assertion, the struggle for markets and colonies, would never 
imagine that civilization was threatened by too literal an applica- 
tion of the religious and ethical doctrines of the Bible. 

In truth, if what is best in modern civilization is in jeopardy ; 
if the advance of humanity is seriously called in question by 
earnest thinkers; if the twentieth century opens in gloom and 
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doubt, the cause for all this is to be sought and found in what 
may be termed practical Nietzscheism. The gulf between 
the ideal and the real, between profession and practice, is 
apparently growing wider, though not many will acknowledge it. 
The general moral tone in literature is distinctly lower today 
than it was in the early decades of the nineteenth century. 
Bishop Potter, of New York; Mr. Abram S. Hewitt (no vision- 
ary or sentimentalist ), Mr. Frederic Harrison, Professor Goldwin 
Smith, are among those who have recently sounded a note of 
warning and rebuked the shallow optimism of the poet-laureates 
of commercialism and sham nationalism. Is it not true that, 
as an American correspondent of the London Zimes has expressed 
it, “the rising spirit of virile, uncompromising egotism is 
observable in all civilized nations, but nowhere has it gained 
vigor of late so swiftly as in the United States”? Is it not true 
that, as this correspondent further says, ‘‘an unconscious 
discipleship to Friedrich Nietzsche is common in business, social, 
and military circles in America, where deeds of a type once 
denounced as criminal are now applauded as clever, and where 
Christianity, the golden rule of ethics, is for slaves”’? 

It will not do to dismiss this language as extravagant and 
irrationally pessimistic. No American thinker is more just, fair- 
minded, and careful in his statements than Bishop Potter, pre- 
eminently an exemplar of “sweetness and light.” Yet here is 
what he deliberately said in a recent lecture on “ Wealth and 
Commonwealth” at a gathering of the Episcopal Church Club 
of the diocese of Connecticut: 

The subject of this evening is my own choice. I choose it because of its 
paramount importance. Divorce, drunkenness, crime, corruption in cities, all 
have one root-—the lust of money. Our American disease, do I say? Nay, 
an American madness. 

For what is the one eager, dominant hunger which, in one form or another, 
is expressing itself through combination, conspiracy, or other ways from end 
to end of this broad land? It is the passion, the hunger, the greed of gain. 
That it is that more than any other single influence determines our policies, 
shapes our manners, inspires our maxims. ... . 

Is it any wonder, under such circumstances, that the average man in 
America turns to the business of accumulation and makes wealth the final 
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standard of achievement, since he finds that everybody else does? If mate- 
rial wealth be the end of being, if the buying of legislatures be the highest 
distinction possible to modern manhood, then we must needs look in the face 
the perils that in our time and our land are increasing. 

For one I have no smallest hope that any mechanism of legislation will 
in the remotest degree remove these perils. The church of God must go up, 
must stay up, on a much higher plane. The prominent danger to our social 
order in this day is first the growth of wealth and then the abuse of it. 

Abram S. Hewitt, ‘captain of industry’ and ex-mayor of New 
York, is neither a pessimist nor an agitator. Yet so oppressed 
is he by contemporary developments that, like Bishop Potter, 
he warns the nation that only the wide and systematic exercise 
of altruism will save it from such a catastrophe as overwhelmed 
France at the end of the eighteenth century. Mr. Hewitt uses 
different terms, but it is plain that he, too, conceives the supreme 
danger to lie inthe advance of unconscious, practical Nietzsche- 
ism. “If the spirit of commercialism and greed continues to 
grow stronger,” he said in an impressive address before the Edu- 
cational Alliance, ‘then the twentieth century will witness a 
social cataclysm unparalleled in history.” If the rich neglect to 
perform their duties, “ barbarism, anarchy, and plunder will be the 
inevitable result.”* But Mr. Hewitt has faith in humanity. He 
believes that the twentieth century will witness the decline of 
the spirit of aggressive and reckless commercialism, and the 
growth of the spirit of altruism; “that the rule, ‘ Do unto others 
as you would have others do unto you,’ will more generally pre- 
vail than in all the centuries which have gone before.” The last 
sentences indicate what Mr. Hewitt regards as the remedy or the 

*Here are two more significant expressions. Ex-Senator Edmunds, asked what 
he regarded as the chief danger of the twentieth century, answered in a newspaper 
contribution that it was to be found in “ignorance, greed, centralization of wealth and 
of social and political power, and the consequent inequality of position and oppor- 
tunity, without which liberty and justice cannot exist.” Mr. Edmunds knows whereof 
he speaks—he is the chief attorney of the shipping subsidy grabbers, the gentlemen 
who expect the poor taxpayer to assure them 7 or 8 per cent. interest on capital in an 
industry which, conducted fairly, only yields about 3 or 4 percent. The subsidy 
gentlemen may consider themselves “over-men.”” President Hadley of Yale also 
points with apprehension to “legislation based on the self-interest of individuals or 


classes, instead of on public sentiment and public spirit.” Were he required to give 
instances, his only difficulty would be that known as “the embarrassment of riches.” 
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preventive of revolution and social discord. But “altruism” is 
a vague term, and the application of the golden rule is not as 
simple a matter in a complex industrial society as men like 
Count Tolstoy imagine. 

Whether the hopes and expectations placed in the twentieth 
century with reference to the solution of our social and economic 
problems are altogether reasonable we do not need to consider. 
A strong case can be made out against the cheerful assumption 
that, the nineteenth century having attended to the questions of 
production, exchange, rapid locomotion and communication, 
markets for surplus goods, and the opening of vast tracts of 
territory, the twentieth will be free and willing to turn its atten- 
tion to the question of fair distribution of wealth, and the removal 
of unnecessary and unjust poverty. But that may be left on one 
side. Admitting the danger and the disposition to arrest or ward 
it off, what are the best means of combating practical Nietszche- 
ism? Just as it is idle to cry peace when there is no peace, so 
it is vain to preach altruism to a society living and toiling under 
conditions which would bankrupt any individual or any class 
that tried to live up literally to the golden rule. 

There is an old, but ever new, question which has divided 
reformers, namely: whether moral advance, moral education — 
character, in a word—must precede the improvement in social 
conditions, or whether it is useless to expect moral conduct in 
an environment unfaverable to it, and therefore the proper 
business of reformers should be the modification of the condi- 
tions of life, the eradication of social wrongs and abuses. But 
the practice of the century has certainly proceeded under the 
tacit acceptance of the second theory. Not only extra-legal 
reformatory movements, but even the attempts of legislators, or 
seekers of legislation, have aimed at amelioration by means of 
institutional changes and modified treatment of property and 
person. It is but needful to allude to the anti-corn law agita- 
tion in England, to the improved treatment of criminals, to the 
old-age pensions plans and experiments, the question of proper 
housing of the poor, recognized as vital and even “‘ burning”’ alike 
by the Tories and Liberals of Great Britain, and the admitted 
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necessity of fairer tax laws. Of the more radical programs of the 
single-taxers, land nationalizationists, socialists, and philosophi- 
cal anarchists it is hardly necessary to speak, for the point to be 
emphasized is that even the so-called conservative groups of 
society which have bestowed any thought upon social-economic 
problems adopt the theory that moral and intellectual progress 
depends upon betterments of conditions. 

Neither exhortation nor example will have any perceptible 
influence in checking the spread of practical Nietzscheism, and 
Bishop Potter’s recent suggestion that the mad scramble for 
wealth (and the power conferred by wealth) should be counter- 
acted by an organization of thoughtful men for the exemplifica- 
tion of ‘plain living and high thinking” cannot be deemed a 
happy one. Even in the earlier days of the nation the Brook 
Farm experiment was foredoomed to failure. In our own day 
of storm and stress, intense struggle for existence, sensational- 
ism, and hurry, Brook Farms or settlements, or even coéperative 
action of scattered individuals animated by a common purpose, 
would command neither influence nor sympathetic attention. 
Perhaps it is necessary to qualify the aphorism that small 
reforms are the enemies of great ones; for, while small reforms 
do not attack the roots, the sources, of social wrong, they serve 
to popularize the zdea of reform and prepare the public mind for 
radical programs. We all know that many things which ten or 
fifteen years ago were deemed almost revolutionary are now 
regarded as quite safe, and as within the limited vision of the 
ordinary citizen. This has been brought about by small reforms. 
To be a single-taxer or a socialist is no longer to be a member 
of the dangerous and criminal classes. In England the Fabians 
have made socialism respectable and interesting. In the United 
States we have plenty of unconscious Fabians — of men who are 
in a position similar to that of Moliére’s hero, who did not know 
that he had spoken prose for forty years. Municipal operation 
and ownership of “public utilities’ (an elastic term) even can- 
didates for high office fearlessly embrace, and the philistine is 
not shocked. In fact, we are living in an era of small reforms 
of which little good —and but little harm — can be predicated. 
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Can it not be made the eve of an era of reforms really great and 
far-reaching? If, as was indicated above, there is a general and 
profound realization of the threatening evils, is it not possible to 
evolve an agreement with regard to the irreducible minimum of 
social reform? 

For example, can there be anything more nearly axiomatic 
than the proposition that to the inevitable natural inequalities of 
men there shall not be added artificial inequalities — monopolies 
and privileges created and supported by the state? On the sub- 
ject of competition there is an irrepressible conflict between the 
individualists and the socialists; but is it not clear that compe- 
tition in a “fair field and no favors”’ is entire.y different from 
competition between men who are heavily handicapped and men 
who are free and untrammeled? Inequality of faculty may 
imply inequality of rewards in a society governed by individual- 
istic principles, but society never yet has tried eguality of oppor- 
tunity. There certainly was no equality of opportunity in Greece 
or Rome, and there was none under feudalism. Has there been 
any since the industrial revolution, the rise of capitalism, and 
the wage system? Shallow economists like Bastiat and his con- 
temporary disciples (whose number, fortunately, is zof legion) 
may assert that there has been; but who takes them seriously? 
No school is more thoroughly discredited than that which 
accepts existing iniquities and meets ail demands for reform 
with the /atssez-faire mockery. Nothing will be “let alone” 
which is not in accordance with the requirements of social jus- 
tice. The law may have its time limits, but morality is not 
bound by any statute of limitations. Vested wrongs, however 
ancient, do not become rights. Lazssez-faire did not prevent the 
abolition of the institution of slavery, and it cannot prevent the 
rectification of other firmly established institutions. True, con- 
sistent, honest individualism presupposes two conditions: equal 
opportunities, and equal liberty to utilize them and develop one’s 
faculties. Any defense of privilege, artificial monopoly, and 
law-created inequality is necessarily a repudiation of the essence 
of the individualistic philosophy. 

Now, equality of opportunity and of liberty is but another 
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name for justice, and the sentiment of justice is purely altruistic. 
By establishing justice we shall check and resist practical Nietz- 
scheism, but we shall obtain no aid from the unconscious disci- 
ples of Nietzsche in our struggle for justice. We shall even 
encounter the resolute hostility of the honest but misguided 
element which justifies wrongful privilege in the name of the 
general welfare, just as slavery was defended on ethical and reli- 
gious grounds. It is necessary, therefore, to have the clearest 
and most conclusive demonstration of the equity and indispen- 
sableness of each of the demands put forward in the interest and 
under the high sanction of justice. We must have precise defi- 
nitions of the terms of the law and formula of justice, and 
rigorously logical deductions of the applications of the law to 
the concrete relations of men. 

If justice means equality of opportunity and of liberty, what 
do we mean by equality of opportunity or of liberty? What 
is, and what is not, consonant with the enjoined equality? For 
example, with reference to land and other natural resources, 
what is the logical implication of equal freedom? Is private 
property in land compatible with justice? If not, what principle 
should govern the tenure of land? If the answer be affirmative, 
does private property justify the monopolization of large areas 
by individuals while tens of thousands go landless? Are enor- 
mous accumulations of wealth permissible under the law of jus- 
tice? Dr. Alfred A. Wallace, in one of his social essays just 
republished, asserts that the privilege of unlimited bequest and 
inheritance is a violation of equality of opportunity. In his 
opinion, the right of a man to enjoy the fruits of his honest 
labor does not include the unlimited right of directing the dis- 
position of his property after his death, and society may claim 
a share, if not the whole, of his surplus wealth. This deduction 
is vigorously contested by other advocates of equal opportunity. 
Who is right? What, in a word, are the limitations to be 
imposed on the individual in the interest of his fellow-members 
of society? 

Professor Giddings, in his collection of essays entitled 
Democracy and Empire, attempts a reconciliation of those two 
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extremes— Tolstoyism, with its gospel of non-resistance and 
Christian anarchism, with Nietzscheism. It is hardly necessary 
to say that Professor Giddings is wholly out of sympathy with 
what has been called in this article ‘“ practical Nietzscheism,” 
though one may object strenuously to his defense of empire. Nor 
is he inclined to subscribe to the philosophy of the late German 
poet-‘reformer.” He discerns half a truth in Nietzscheism, 
however, and points out that under a certain social condition 
the fullest exercise of altruism and the conscious furtherance of 
Nietzsche’s ideal may coincide. The soul of good in Nietzscheism 
is alleged to be its insistence upon the preservation of the vigor 
writes Professor Giddings, 


of the race. ‘Beyond any doubt, 
‘physiological power, physiological vigor, is the only enduring 
basis of human excellence. Any contrary doctrine is a form of 
the self-destructive philosophy that existence itself is an evil.’ 
But Professor Giddings can find absolutely no basis for the 
assumption underlying Nietzsche’; repudiation of altruism, “ that, 
in point of mere physiological power, the animals and savages 
whose struggle for existence is carried on entirely by crude 
means of self-assertion and combat are superior to men whose 
struggle for existence is a vastly more complicated process, and 
includes—auxiliary or antagonistic elements, if you please — 
the factors of compassion and coéperation.”’ Charity is not a 
weakness, but one of the advanced manifestations of power, and 
non-aggression, as well as non-resistance even, can be established 
without entailing race-deterioration. Only, according to Pro- 
fessor Giddings, the condition precedent to such relations among 
men is the expansion of democracy, the absorption of small states 
in larger political aggregates, and the spread of knowledge and 
mutual comprehension. 

The right of small and weak nations to enjoy independence 
and the opportunity of working out their own salvation is a great 
question, but it does not necessarily enter into a consideration 
of the soundness of Nietzscheism. It may be that war and 
and savage kind will 


extra-group competition of the ‘crude 
not cease until the empires have absorbed all the small states. 
There can be no peace and justice within, perhaps, when there 
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is war without. Upon this truth Mr. Spencer has never ceased 
to insist, and Professor Giddings evidently accepts that view 
without qualification. He evidently believes, in addition, that 
war and international burglary will go on so long as there is 
anything to grab and benevolently assimilate, and that exhorting 
so-called civilized nations to keep the peace, mind their own 
business, and respect the rights of others is sheer waste of 
breath. Empire first, and then, when there are no worlds left 
to conquer, democracy within these empires, is his forecast of 
the course of evolution. But, after all, the essential thing is not 
the extension of the democratic republic, but the establishment 
of justice within that republic. Within the limits of equality of 
freedom and opportunity there is plenty of room for competi- 
tion, for inequality of rewards, for victories and defeats —vic- 
tories without injury to the moral or physical nature of the 
victors, and defeats without absolute ruin to the vanquished. 
The struggle, not indeed for existence, but for comfort, superior 
position, distinction, is sufficient to maintain the vigor of the 
society, though it does not require the suppression of sympathy 
and generosity. 

The fundamental trouble with our most civilized societies is 
not that we tolerate struggle at all, as Tolstoy believes, nor that 
the struggle is not severe and ruthless enough, as Nietzsche 
held, but that we allow the practical disciples of the metaphysi- 
cal exponent of “blood and iron” to disregard the rules of the 
contest. Non-resistance may be possible at some future time ; 
non-aggression by society ought to be possible here and now. 
Our natures are not perfect enough to dispense with “ sanctions” 
to moral conduct, and punishment of crime and evil may be a 
necessary means of improvement, part of the social discipline 
molding individuals for the social state. But the non-invasive 
individual ought to be safe from interference, and the sham 
individualism which steals the livery of freedom and equality 
rigidly kept within the bounds of fair play. We cannot compel 
the highest altruistic conduct by force and penalties, but equality 
of rights can, and therefore should, be enforced. If all who 
seek social amelioration would but recognize that preaching on 
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the duties of wealth is not likely to bear fruit while wealth can 
be dishonestly acquired; that the abuse of legitimately earned 
riches is insignificant beside the evils flowing from the legaliza- 
tion of dishonest sources of wealth, and that the great task 
before us is the removal of the causes of oppressive, artificial 
inequalities, the prospect of curbing the unconscious “ over- 
men”’ riding roughshod over the rights of their fellows would 
be much brighter. The social problem is not to be solved by 
enlightened philanthropy, by regarding surplus wealth as a 
“trust” and using it (as Mr. Carnegie believes it should be 
used) in providing free libraries, schools, museums, music halls, 
and picture galleries. It will be solved by reverting to first 
principles and adopting equality of opportunities and of freedom 


as the foundations of the social structure. 
Victor S. YARROS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PUNISHMENT TO FIT THE CRIME. 


WITHIN recent years lynchings in the United States have been 
the cause of much discussion and alarm, not only in our own 
country, but throughout the civilized world. The want of police 
protection in rural districts, the slowness, uncertainty,and expense 
of the courts in dealing with criminals, on the one hand, and 
the practical certainty of the failure of the state to prosecute 
and punish the lyncher, on the other, are the most prominent of 
the reasons that have been brought forward to account for the 
prevalence of lynching. Editors, lawyers, preachers, have 
appealed to the people, have denounced the practice, and have 
prophesied direful things as the result of such lawlessness. In 
spite of everything, however, the fact remains that lynchings 
continue to shock the moral sense of the world; but, what is 
even more alarming, lynch law is being resorted to, not only in 
communities newly organized, where it originated, but in com- 
munities where courts of justice have been established for gen- 
erations. 

Attempts have sometimes been made to justify lynching as 
the expression, on the part of decent and orderly citizens, of the 
instinct of self-preservation, but those who are familiar with 
communities in which lynchings have occurred know that decent 
and orderly citizens are rarely a part of the mob. But whether 
the mob is swayed by the orderly or by the vicious element of 
the neighborhood, in either case the lynching is the outgrowth 
of a feeling that the state does not punish the criminal accord- 
ing to the atrocious nature of his crime. Lynching is only one 
form of the expression of a widespread opinion that the punish- 
ment inflicted by the state often bears little relation to the 
nature of the offense. It is the purpose of this article to con- 
sider the crime of murder and to advocate the punishment that 
fits it. 

In every case of lynching the methods of law and order, 
established by organized society for the punishment of crime, 
695 
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are ruthlessly swept aside by the frenzy of a mob, which thrusts 
the criminal, or supposed criminal, into eternity; and in this way 
the rude instincts of savage justice, which call for retaliation by 
personal injury to the wrongdoer, are satisfied. While lynchings 
are often the outcome of crimes other than murder, nevertheless 
the infliction of capital punishment by the mob is usually asso- 
ciated with the violation of the Mosaic command, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not ki!l’”—the mob justifying its action, in part at least (even as 
does the state), by the command that ‘‘Whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed”’ (Gen. 9: 6). 

It is sometimes claimed that the great majority of lynchings 
are caused by a ‘“‘single crime,” one more revolting than mur- 
der; but the claim is false. An examination of the statistics of 
the Chicago 7ribune —the only statistics that have been carefully 
kept for a number of years—proves this conclusively. There 
were 107 lynchings in 1899—103 of them in the South. Forty-four 
of these persons were accused of murder, 11 of complicity in mur- 
der, 11 of rape, and 6 of attempted rape. In 1898 there were 127 
lynchings—118 in the South. Of these victims 13 were suspected 
of murder, 61 were accused of murder, 16 of rape, 7 of attempted 
rape, and 1 of complicity in rape. One hundred and sixty-six 
persons were lynched in 1897—all but 20 of them in the South. 
Sixty-nine of these were accused of murder, 1 of concealing mur- 
der, 23 of rape, and g of attempted rape. The figures for these 
three years taken together show that 50 per cent. of the victims 
of lynch law were accused of crimes connected with murder, and 
18 per cent. of rape. 

Of the crimes alleged as the immediate cause of lynching, 
murder, therefore, is the chief; but the recourse to lawlessness 
on account of the crime of murder has so brutalized large num- 
bers of men that they have not hesitated to resort to lynching 
for minor crimes, or even for ‘‘ bad reputation.” 

During the fourteen years, 1886-99 inclusive, there were 
2,224 lynchings in the United States, and 1,559 legal executions ; 
or, stating it in another way, for every two men who were 
legally executed three were lynched. In the same period the 
total number of murders and homicides was 86,825. The largest 
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number of murders in any one year of this period was 10,653, in 
1896. The largest number of lynchings was 235,in 1892. The 
largest number of legal executions was 132, in 1894, and again in 
1895. In 1886 there were 1,449 murders and 83 legal execu- 
tions —17 of the former to 1 of the latter. In 1896 the ratio 
was 87 to I; in 1898, 72 to 1; and in 1899, 50 to 1. The ratio 
for the whole period was 56 to I. In 1899 there were 6,22 
murders and homicides, 107 lynchings, and 131 legal executions. 
In 1898 there were 7,840 murders and homicides, 127 lynch- 
ings, and 109 legal executions." As compared with previous 


years, there was a marked decrease in the number of murders in 


1898 and 1899, which may have been due to the excitement of 
war. Asimilar decrease has been noticed before in time of war. 
Notwithstanding the decrease of the last two years, the annual 
number of murders at the end of this period of fourteen years 
under review is more than four times as great as at the begin- 
ning ; the number of legal executions only one and a half times 
as great. During the same period the population has increased 
about 25 per cent. We have no means of testing these statis- 
tics of the Chicago 7rzdune, but, after making a liberal allow- 
ance for the incompleteness of returns, especially for the earlier 
years, there can be no doubt that the increase in the number of 
murders is out of all proportion both to the number of legal 
executions and to the population. 

It is true that the death penalty is forbidden in five states 
(Maine, Rhode Island, Colorado, Michigan, and Wisconsin), 
but even this does not account for the failure of legal execu- 
tions to keep pace with the increase in the number of murders. 
The legislative action of these five states does prove, however, 
that there is a large class of persons who represent a public 
opinion that is more and more opposed to the punishment of 
the murderer by simply killing him. There is another class of 
persons to whom the most brutal murderer is the hero of the 
hour, provided he shows ‘“‘nerve;’’ and the greater the outrage 
he has committed, the more he is glorified. He is made the 


*In 1960 there were 8,275 murders and homicides, 115 lynchings, and 119 legal 
executions — 70 murders to 1 legal execution. 
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recipient of countless tokens of a maudlin sentimentality ; and 
tender-hearted people with the best intentions give aid and 
countenance to all sorts of devices to defeat the decrees of the 
courts. 

All these things make it difficult to carry out the intention 
of the law that the murderer shall be executed; and asa result 
the risk of death in 1898, and for a number of years previously, 
was less for the murderer than it is for our mothers in bringing 
children into the world; for, according to Mulhall, 1% per 
cent. of all mothers die sooner or later in childbirth. Is it 
not a striking commentary on our civilization that the brutal 
murderer in driving life out of the world is subjected to less risk 
of death than the mother in bringing life into it? Society, the 
state, continues because our mothers are willing to run that risk. 
Do we regard murderers of more importance than mothers ? 

The almost certain ultimate escape of the murderer, when 
tried according to the forms of the law, is the chief thought in 
the mind of the mob when it sweeps aside the established forms 
of law and order. It justifies its action on the ground that its 
execution of the criminal avoids both the risk of escape and the 
piling up of the costs of an extended trial or trials. From the 
mob’s point of view the state has everything to gain and nothing to 
lose by lynching ; for, after all the time and trouble the state may 
take, the punishment that it inflicts is the same as that which is 
ever ready in the hands of the mob. The mob sees no differ- 
ence between the two; and thus it happens that in a civilized 
state there is a resort to the methods of savage justice, because 
the state does not provide a punishment that fits the crime. 
Mob law is a menace to the life of the state, and therefore to the 
individual and his property; and where the growth of mob 
violence is unchecked the result is social disintegration, anarchy 
in its worst sense, and, finally, the extermination of civiliza- 
tion, leaving a country inhabited by a few scattered savages. 

Let us now briefly consider the nature of punishment. Pun- 
ishment is a consequence of the violation of law, whatever may 
be the nature of the law—spiritual, physical, human. The fun- 
damental idea of law involves the idea of punishment; for that 
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which may be violated with impunity is not law. The existence 
of society as an organized state depends on law, whether it be 
the law of physical force or the law of spiritual force—the law 
of love; and therefore the state, in order to exist, must punish 
those who violate its laws. And this the state— organized 
society—has attempted from the dawn of civilization: it 
ordains that the violator of its laws shall suffer either physically 
or by the denial of certain rights and privileges, or both. But 
it is also necessary that punishment inflicted by the state 
should be just, that it should have some relation to the nature of 
the offense —a principle which cannot be successfully disputed, 
and which is generally admitted by those who have given the 
matter any attention. The violation of the laws of nature is fol- 
lowed by penalties directly related to the offense. The mere 
stating of this fact is sufficient without argument. 

In primitive societies punishment for murder is largely in the 
hands of the family, clan, or tribe to which the victim belonged. 
The idea is purely one of vengeance, which gives rise to all sorts 
of cruel tortures, simply for their own sake. In civilized socie- 
ties the crime is regarded not so much as an offense against an 
individual as one against the state, and therefore the state regu- 
lates and inflictsthe punishment The life of the state depends on 
the life of its citizens; and, in self-defense, the state retains its 
right of removing those who have ruthlessly destroyed the lives 
of their fellows, and who have shown by their conduct that they 
have no more right to be at large among men than tigers and 
wolves. 

In the infliction of punishment by the state three elements 
have been more or less clearly recognized: first, the reparation 
of the wrong that has been done, which includes the idea of 
retribution; second, the reformation of the wrongdoer; and 
third, the warning of would-be criminals of the consequences 
of crime —to deter them. These ideas are applied in crimes 
against property; the stolen goods, if discovered, are returned 
to their owner, and the thief is imprisoned for his own reforma- 
tion, and to serve as an ‘awful example”’ for others, as well as 
for himself. Crimes against the person are often punished by 
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fines, damages, and by imprisonment —the idea of reparation 
and reformation. It is, alas! too true that these fundamental 
ideas are imperfectly applied ; nevertheless they are the basis of 


our penal codes. 

The International Penitentiary Congress which met in London 
in 1872 unanimously agreed, with reference to the treatment of 
criminals, that ‘the prisoner must be taught that he has sinned 
against society, and owes reparation.”” And yet in the cus- 
tomary punishment of what is usually regarded the greatest of 
all crimes the idea of reparation sinks entirely out of sight, 
doubtless on the supposition that the murderer can contribute 
nothing toward repairing the wrong he has done; and the idea 
of reformation is given up wholly to “‘making his peace with 
God ’’—a proceeding which is often disgusting, if not blasphe- 
mous, in its nature. The punishment of murder by legal execu- 
tion is of positive value only as a warning to would-be 
murderers, and even here its utility is sometimes doubtful ; 
moreover, it satisfies neither the idea of reparation nor of refor- 
mation, so far as society or the state is concerned. The mur- 
derer has waged war against society, and society tries to get 
even with him by removing him—a negative value. It is the old 
idea of vengeance, the feud of blood, one degree removed from 
the vendetta, founded on the brutal idea of hurting the fellow 
who hurts you, simply for the satisfaction you may get out of 
seeing him suffer. The fact that the vengeance of society is 
inflicted in accordance with certain prescribed rules and forms 
does not change it in the least. It is blind and brutal vengeance 
still. The recognition of this want of relation between the 
crime and its punishment accounts in a large measure for the 
growing public opinion against capital punishment, to which 
reference has already been made. 

Is there a punishment for murder to fit the crime? We have 
referred to the war that the murderer makes on society, as well 
as on the individual, inthe commission of his deed of blood. The 
murdered man’s life cannot be restored. The hanging of the 
murderer repairs no injury. The sacredness of human life is 
respected in neither case, and society receives no compensation 
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for the extinction of two lives, whatever those lives may have 
been. Nor does the substitute for legal execution, imprison- 
ment for life, satisfy any of the true ends of punishment: no life is 
restored for the life that was taken; the opportunities for the 
“reformation” of the criminal are the same as if he were legally 
executed ; and as a warning to others it is decidedly less, for the 
ultimate pardon of the prisoner is almost certain, and he knows 
it. On the other hand, life-imprisonment intensifies the wrong 
already committed, because the burden of the murderer’s sup- 


port and detention falls on society —a burden that must be meas- 


ured in terms of individual life. Furthermore, in imprisoning the 
murderer for life (unless he be condemned to “separate and soli- 
tary confinement,” a punishment which is unusual, as well as most 
cruel and soul-destroying), his vicious life is more than likely 
to contaminate the lives of others, who also become a burden 
and a prey ontheir fellows. And thus again is society wronged. 
The natural, and therefore the proper and ideal, punishment is to 
use the life of the murderer in such a way that the lives of 
human beings may be saved and, at the same time, that all the 
ends of justice shall be satisfied. How can it be done ? 

Of the total number of deaths throughout the world at least 
one-half are caused by diseases that should be absolutely under 
human control. In the census year 1889-90 the total number 
of deaths in the United States was 872,944. Of this number 
102,199 died of consumption, 76,496 of pneumonia, 74,711 
of diarrhoeal fever, 18,594 of malarial fever, 27,058 of enteric 
(typhoid) fever, 5,969 of scarlet fever, 41,677 of diphtheria and 
croup; and all of these are germ diseases. Nearly 350,000 souls 
in a single year a sacrifice to these germ diseases alone! And 
there are others. Every one of these germ diseases can be pre- 
vented or controlled, if the destroyer of the germ is known and 
can be applied intime. The death-cries of these annual hundreds 
of thousands of souls should move us to stop at no half-hearted 
measures of relief. Almost all, if not all, of these germ diseases 
have been produced experimentally in animals, and serums which 
destroy or render harmless the germs in animals have been dis- 
covered. With the exception of diphtheria (a disease whose 
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death-rate has been reduced more than §0 per cent. since the 
discovery of antitoxin by experiments within the last few years), 
satisfactory serums for these deadly diseases in men are still a 
matter of uncertainty, if not unknown. And why? Simply 
because there are no human beings on whom systematic scien- 
tific experiments can be made to discover the remedy or to test 
supposed remedies; for all new remedies should be rigidly 
tested before being applied to the generality of mankind. New 
remedies must be tried on someone, and the state owes it to 
itself that it provide subjects for experimentation, so that there 
shall be least loss in case of failure, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, that generations should not be permitted to die while 
doctors are disputing the utility of remedies which only a few 
have had the opportunity of testing. Humanity demands that 
the failure or success of new methods of relieving human ills 
should be made known at the earliest possible date. 

All remedies, from castor oil to antiseptic surgery, are the 
result of experiment, unless discovered by accident. If experi- 
ments are prohibited, medical science must remain forever prac- 
tically at a standstill. Shall the state encourage progress in the 
increase of knowledge and the relief of human ills by providing 
subjects for experiment in using what is now wasted, or worse 
than wasted? Or shall the state continue to outlaw such prog- 
ress by failing to provide investigators with proper subjects for 
experiment? At the present time the progress of medical 
science is interfered with continually by the lack of human sub- 
jects for experimentation. It is of more vital importance for the 
state to provide subjects for accredited investigators than it is to 
provide our medical colleges with subjects for dissection in the 
study of anatomy. So long as living subjects are not provided by 
the state, study for the discovery of relief of human ills is outlawed, 
just as the study of anatomy was outlawed when it was neces- 
sary to rob graveyards in order to get subjects for the use of 
students in the dissecting room. The modern investigator along 
these lines, as a rule, first tries his experiments on animals, and 
if a number of these prove successful, in fear and trembling he 
usually tries them on some hopeless case, under unfavorable 
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conditions — generally a poor hospital patient who is not likely to 
have friends to cause trouble in case of failure. If the patient 
dies, the secret is preserved in the bosom of the investigator, or 
shared with a few professional brethren; if the experiment is a 
success, all the world rejoices, and the discoverer is written down 
in history as a benefactor of the race, which he surely is. Never- 
theless, progress must be slow and uncertain if investigation can 
only be carried on under such difficulties which absolutely forbid 
all scientific investigation in many fields. In the meantime 
hundreds of thousands of our fellow-men in our own country 
alone are dying annually of diseases that should be under our 
control, and all because our investigations must be confined 
almost exclusively to animals. And yet, is not one human life 
worth more than the lives of many animals? Are not the lives 
of hundreds of thousands of more account than the few score of 
murderers whose lives are thrown away annually for the sake of 
vengeance? Wecannot afford to waste a single human life, not 
even the life of a murderer, because his life may be used to save 
countless lives. 

The punishment of every condemned murderer should, there- 
fore, be turned to account for the lasting benefit of mankind. 
A human experiment station is needed, and the condemned 
murderer is the subject on which the experiments should be 
made, and made repeatedly so long as he may live. His death 
in this way would satisfy all the ends of punishment: the 
majesty of the law, which he ruthlessly violated, would be vindi- 
cated; as a warning to others it would have all the deterrent 
value attached to the present forms of capital punishment, and 
probably a greater value; the opportunity for his spiritual wel- 
fare would not be diminished; and, in addition, his death would 
offer unlimited possibilities for the benefit of society, for repair- 
ing the injury he had wrought. In short, his punishment would 
have a direct relation to the offense — it would fit the crime. 

The use of such living human subjects for experimental pur- 
poses would open a vast field for the relief of human ills — new 
and exact knowledge in anatomy, physiology, psychology, crimi- 
nology, and every branch of therapeutic medicine. As is more 
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or less well known, some diseases and accidents affecting the 
mind have been successfully treated by surgical operations. 
There are infinite possibilities in the field of insanity alone for 
an experimental laboratory along the lines suggested. Experi- 
ments performed on animals have been of great service to man- 
kind, but there is no comparison when we consider the value to 
be derived from such scientific experiments on human subjects. 

It goes without saying that safeguards should be provided 
in the establishment of stations for the purpose of experiment- 
ing on human beings; for even a condemned murderer has rights 
which society is bound to respect. Only trained specialists of 
the highest order should have access to the advantages offered. 
In many states the trained specialists and the necessary labora- 
tories already exist, suitable legislative action being all that is 
needed for beginning the work. It might be advisable, also, to 
season justice with mercy by offering freedom to those who sur- 
vived an experiment which resulted in a discovery of great value 
to humanity, and whose conduct and bearing were such as to 
offer a reasonable guaranty of safety to society on their release. 

Objection to such punishment will doubtless be made on the 
ground of cruelty, and that it is inhibited by the eighth amend- 
ment to the constitution of the United States, which declares 
that ‘cruel and unusual punishments”’ shall not be inflicted. A 
few years ago electrocution of a condemned murderer was con- 
sidered most unusual; nevertheless the courts upheld the law of 
New York which substituted death by electricity for hanging. 
A century ago it would have been considered much more unusual 
(if it could have been imagined possible) to condemn a man to 
die by electricity than to condemn him to be a subject for experi- 
ment in a hospital or laboratory. The most common and the 
most useful things were once unusual. There is no reason in 
opposing a method of inflicting punishment simply because it 


may be considered unusual. 


But many well-meaning people will believe such punishment 


to be cruel. Yet what is so cruel asignorance? Millions suffer 
and hundreds of thousands die annually of diseases that should 
be as much under human control as is that once dreadful scourge, 
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smallpox, since the discovery, by experiment, of vaccination. 
In experimenting on murderers, in no case would their suffering 


be greater than that of the millions who die of disease; indeed, 
the suffering of the individual murderer would be less, because 
of the advantages of relief such an experiment station could 
offer. Moreover, in a large number of cases, anesthetics would 
be used, and in all such instances the pain would be greatly 
lessened and often insignificant. Anything that offers relief to 
tortured millions dare not be dismissed on the ground of cruelty, 
because it may cause pain to a few hundred murderers. 

No human being can live for any length of time in a tempera- 
ture ten degrees above the normal temperature of the body, 
unless the conditions permit of rapid evaporation. We know 
the sufferings caused by the heat of the sun when the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere does not even reach the normal blood 
heat of man. Pass the normal temperature only a few degrees, 
and in a comparatively short time death frees us from the tor- 
tures of being burned alive. The result is the same whether it 
be the child writhing in the agonies of scarlet fever, the adult in 
the delirium of typhoid fever, or the tortures of the victim of that 
scourge whose very name strikes terror to the hearts of millions, 
yellow fever —all these the victims of diseases which, after slowly 
poisoning them, are burning them alive. Every year fevers 
cause more than a hundred thousand deaths in our country — 
victims of ignorance. 

In the battle of Gettysburg the number of men killed on both 
sides was 5,600—an awful slaughter of human lives at which the 
whole world shuddered. In our own land, after suffering weeks 
and years of pain, the single disease of consumption is killing 
every month nearly twice as many people as lost their lives at 
Gettysburg. A slaughter equal to twenty Gettysburgs a year in 
our own fair land, and we stand by in silence, helpless, idle, lest 
we be cruel! Consumption, tuberculosis, a germ disease, claims 
a hundred thousand souls and more (one for every seven or eight 
persons who die, one for every five revolutions of the second 
hand of your watch) as an annual sacrifice in our country, the 
helpless victims wasting away day by day, hoping against hope, 
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while dying by inches. When this insidious disease gets a firm 
hold on people, science is able to do but little for them, except 
to prolong, for a few short years at the most, the years of suf- 


fering weakness of these victims of human ignorance. They 
suffer mentally and physically, while their friends and loved ones, 
numbering hundreds of thousands, daily feel the pangs of sym- 
pathetic woe ; and yet, in the face of all this suffering, a measure 
that gives every prospect of discovering certain relief is opposed 
because it is cruel. Yea, verily, there is nothing so cruel as 
ignorance, the self-satisfied ignorance that permits infinite pain. 

Cruelty is an evidence of weakness as well as of ignorance. 
The brave man and the strong man sees what needs to be done, 
and does it. He is not cruel. The coward sees what needs to 
be done, but does it not. He is cruel. We must take courage 
and be strong. We can conquer both crime and suffering, if we 
will. To conquer these is worthy of the best effort of statesmen 
and philanthropists ; andthe punishment of the murderer should 
be made to contribute to the same great end. 

SAMUEL H. RaAnck. 


THE ENOCH PRATT FREE LIBRARY, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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REVIEWS. 

The History of Colonization, from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day. By Henry C. Morris. Two vols. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1900. Pp. xxiv-+ 459 and 383. 

EsPECIALLY timely is this work of Mr. Morris. Americans are now 
for the first time interested in the subject of colonies for themselves, 
and thus acquire a new interest in those of other nations. Yet this 
History of Colonization is not for Americans merely or for a transient 
purpose, but is exactly what its title indicates. 

The outline history of the colonies of all nations, from those of 
early Egypt and Pheenicia to the recent transfer of the Spanish colonies 
to the United States, is clearly traced, and with sufficient fullness to 
make the work an almost necessary book of reference. While the 
bibliography at the end of the second volume shows what a vast amount 
has been written on various phases of colonial life, there has no work 
yet appeared which so well covers all the ground desired by the general 
reader as this one. 

The book is divided into three parts. In Vol. I there are five 
chapters in Part I on the colonies of antiquity — Egypt, Pheenicia, Car- 
thage, Greece, Rome —and four chapters in Part II—the Middle Ages 
— dealing chiefly with colonies of the Italian city republics. To Part III 
—modern times—-is devoted more than half of Vol. I and all of 
Vol. I1—twenty-eight chapters. About one-half of Part III is 
given to the Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch, French, and minor colo- 
nies, and the remainder to the English colonies in all parts of the 
world. 

Mr. Morris treats of the rise and decadence of both Portuguese and 
Spanish colonization so fully that no one but those making special 
research need look farther. His abundant footnotes and references 
give the reader confidence in his conclusions. 

The author must have been strongly tempted to expand the relation 
of Cuban affairs to include the Spanish-American war. His seriousness 
of purpose is shown by his resisting any such temptation. A single 
paragraph of less than half a page refers to the interference of the 
United States. A few lines quoted may serve the double purpose of 
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showing how he confines himself to his task, and of giving a fair sample 
of the style in which the book is written. The last paragraph on 
Spanish colonization in Cuba closes: 

Compare the action of these bold-spirited, unyielding men, battling for 
their rights, to the vacillating, alternately cruel and flattering, policy of the 
Spanish authorities; for even in the moments of despair Spain clung to its 
traditional system. Vain promises of amelioration, intimidation, repression, 
extenuation, if need be, were the standards of its conduct. Not one sub- 
stantial honest effort other than by the use of armed force was ever made to 
remedy existing wrongs. 

In the cause of humanity, in the memory of its forefathers, in the light 
of its own professed and practiced principles, the great republic of the North 
could not refrain from tendering to the struggling inhabitants of Cuba the hand 
of good fellowship. ... . Appeals, unheeded and rebuffed, precipitated war 
with Spain. The most advanced and the most antiquated of the civilized 
races of the West were face to face. Spain, in its habitual manner, pro- 
posed reforms, but the time for parleying had expired. By many sacrifices 
Cuba is free. May the American people be as wise as brave, and, lead- 
ing this younger sister by the highway of liberty, point out to her the 
responsibilities and functions of a righteously administered and peace-loving 
state! 

A summary of the statistics of each colony up to 1900 is given in 
connection with its historical treatment, thus supplying the requirements 
of a work of reference. 

Mr. Morris has preserved the true historian’s standpoint in his 
chapter on South Africa. Although the book was written during the 
period of conflict of Briton and Boer, no prejudice to either party seems 
to have crept in. 

The style of the whole book is dignified and clear, rising occasion- 
ally to elegance, yet a few mannerisms may be noted. The author 
very often quotes himself by saying “as before noted,” “which has 
elsewhere been characterized,” “as stated in another chapter.”” While 
such expressions do not occur frequently enough to be serious, they 
cannot fail to be noted by a reader. 

Special mention should be made of the twenty pages of classified 
bibliography in the appendix, to which is added a special index of all 
names mentioned in the footnotes and the bibliography. A well-made 
general index completes the book. It is only just to Mr. Morris to 
say that he has set himself a worthy task and performed it well. 
GrorRGE Emory FELLOows. 
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Jesus Christ and the Social Question. By Francis GREENWOOD 
Peasopy, Plummer Professor of Christian Morals in Harvard 
University. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1900. Pp. 
374- 

THE writer approaches the problems of modern society from the 
side of the ethical teaching of Jesus, who is treated here as a vast per- 
sonal force. Without apology or controversy this social fact is recog- 
nized, and its value estimated in a careful and scientific spirit. The 
questions of technical program and outward organization are regarded 
as of temporary and secondary importance. Moral energy is treated 
as central and creative. In the teaching of Jesus this moral power 
finds three modes of expression: the view of life from above; the 
approach to life from within; and the direction of life to a spiritual 
ideal. The relation of Jesus himself to the social question is formu- 
lated in the sentence: his “teaching is, for those who can receive it, 
the chief source of this spiritual power, for whose transmission the 
social order is prepared.” 

The moral forces are found at work regulating and inspiring all 
social conduct, in the family, in the gaining and using of material 
wealth, in the care of the poor, in the treatment of wage-earners by 
employers and by the community, and in the codperation of all united 
efforts to promote the welfare of humanity. 

The author’s wide study of the German Protestant social discussion 
has yielded rich returns, and many of the most important writers are 
introduced in a very helpful way. Anyone who wishes to travel over 
that road will find in this book an instructive and suggestive guide. 

It is a pleasure to read the lucid, calm, and strong prose which the 
accomplished author makes the medium of his lofty message. 

C. R. HENDERSON. 


The Origins of Art: A Psychological and Social Inquiry. By YrRjé 
Hirn. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1900. Pp. xi+ 326. 
$3.25. 

Mr. HIRN is a colleague of Westermarck, in the University of Fin- 
land, and his book, like Westermarck’s History of Human Marriage, is 
a very fascinating inquiry into a sociological question from the genetic 
standpoint ; and the polyglot powers of these two scholars lend them- 
selves equally to the treatment of subjects demanding reference to 
writers in many tongues. 
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Mr. Hirn argues, in opposition to the Spie/tried theories of art, that 
play never develops of itself into art, and that all immediate or sec- 
ondary emotional manifestations give us no information on artistic 
manifestations. On the other hand, the instinctive tendency to 
express overmastering feeling, to enhance pleasure, to seek relief from 
pain, forms the most deep-seated motive of all human activity. And 
the fundamental hypothesis of the work is to show that the distinctive 
qualities of artistic production are derived from this impulse, by prov- 
ing that art is better able than any other kind of mental function to 
serve and satisfy the requirements which arise from this impulse. Inci- 
dentally the writer does a very important piece of work in showing in 
some detail that interests which find their characteristic or most strik- 
ing expression in art were not originally esthetic but utility interests. 

To the possible criticism that his book offers no guidance for the 
artist in producing works of art, nor for the student in appreciating 
them, the author claims that his book has simply aimed to give an 
answer to the question, How did art originate? and it is his opinion 
that the loss would be greater than the gain if theories of and judg- 
ments based on philosophical considerations were allowed to influence 


either the production or the enjoyment of art. 
W. I. THomas. 


An Essay on Western Civilization in its Economic Aspects. (‘* Medi- 
eval and Modern Times”.) By Dr. W. CunninGHAM. Cam- 
bridge: The University Press; New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1900. Pp. 300. 

To THE student of sociology Dr. Cunningham is a helpful and 
suggestive writer, and he works in the modern spirit. While his pur- 
pose is to make clear the causes which have codperated to mold 
industry and commerce into their present forms, he does not go about 
his task in a narrow way, but sets before the reader the manifold con- 
crete facts of the entire range of human motive. 

The moral authority of the church in medieval times is shown to 
have made an important contribution to the conditions of social 
peace and security which are essential for the establishment of eco- 
nomic progress. 

The secularization of political and industria! control in the modern 
period, and the increase of moral regulation on a new basis, are ade- 
quately treated. There is compactness of style without sacrifice of 
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interest and necessary illustration. The references to sources and 
authorities are sufficient to start the student on lines of profitable inde- 
pendent inquiry. C. R. HENDERSON. 


The Early History of English Poor Relief. By E. M. Leonarp. 
Cambridge: The University Press, 1900. Pp. 397. 

For American students of the history of philanthropy the English 
poor law must ever remain an object of interest, since our own legis- 
lation has been profoundly affected by that of the mother- country. 
Miss Leonard has restudied the foundations of this legal provision for 
the poor and used the original sources with great care, and has had 
the valuable direction and help of such authorities as Dr. Cunningham 
and Mr. C. S. Loch. 

The main lesson of the story is that England’s remarkable freedom 
from violent and bloody revolutions has been largely due to the con- 
tinuous and vigorous policy of poor relief, provision for the impotent 
by pensions or indoor relief, and productive work and industrial train- 
ing for the able-bodied. England is the only country which has had 
such a system, more or less complete, and maintained it without break 
from Reformation times to the present. The book belongs in the 
select list of the most reliable works on the subject. 

C. R. HENDERSON. 


The Races of Man: An Outline of Anthropology and Ethnography. 
By J. Deniker, Chief Librarian of the Museum of Natural 
History, Paris. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1900. Pp. xxiii 
+603. With 176 illustrations and 2 maps. 

Tuis is a volume in the “Contemporary Science” series edited by 
Havelock Ellis, and is a very successful attempt to present the subjects of 
anthropology and ethnology in asingle volume. While designed for the 
general public, the author justly anticipates that the work will be con- 
sulted with profit by specialists in ethnology and sociology. A sur- 
prising amount of detail is worked into the book, and the author is as 
safe a guide as one can follow in this field. The bibliographical notes 
are copious, and cover all departments of anthropology, ethnology, 
and folk-psychology, and the illustrations are excellent. A number of 
suggestive chapters are devoted to the sociological characters of the 
natural races. On the whole, Dr. Deniker’s work may be compared 
very favorably with that of Mr. Keane in the same field. 

W. I. THOomas. 
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Le Crime et le Suicide passtonenls. Par Louis Proav. Paris: 
Félix Alcan, 1900. Pp. 683. 

THE eminent French judge has made his name familiar to students 
of criminology by former publications. In the work before us he traces 
the influence of sexual passions upon suicide and crime. His illustra- 
tions are drawn from a wide judicial experience, from records of trials, 
and from dramatic literature. Lust, hate, disappointment, revenge, 
despair, contagion are shown to be active in the tragedies of human 
life. The morbid influences of a corrupt literature, of a sensational 
stage, and of an unscrupulous newspaper are revealed with a masterly 
hand. The methods of diminishing vice and its terrible consequences 


are treated in a sober and conservative spirit. 
C. R. H. 


The Legal Protection of Woman among the Ancient Germans. By 
WILLIAM RULLKOETTER. The University of Chicago Press, 
1900. Pp. 96. 

THis dissertation deserves mention because it is a contribution to 
the study of domestic institutions among the peoples from which we 
have derived blood and traditions of culture. The topics treated are 
the mother-age, the social concept of woman, the social estimate of 
woman, maidenhood and marriage, the status of wife and mother, 
widowhood. The conflict of oriental and western ideas about woman 
is clearly described, and the service of the Teutonic races is given a 
high value in the determination of modern views and laws. 


The Farmstead. By Isaac PuiLiips Roserts. The Macmillan 
Co., 1900. Pp. 350. 

THis is an interesting popular work on the surroundings and life 
of the rural home. It is an admirable illustration of the service ren- 
dered to the people by experts in agricultural science. The discussions 
of household art are sane and valuable, and the entire series of papers is 
adapted to raise the tone of rural life, and indicates a discovery that 
farmers have some other interests than those connected with raising 


pigs and cattle. 
C. R. H. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 


The Temperance Movement in the Nineteenth Century.—Though from 
the earliest times wise legislators have frowned upon the inordinate use of intoxi- 
cating liquor, the nineteenth century first developed active attack upon the habit from 
the side of legislation and social endeavor. Such attack was due to the fact that by 
the beginning of this century the evil had attained unprecedented proportions. The 
much-valued “spirits of wine” came to be used as a remedy and preventive for all 
sorts of ills; then it was employed as a stimulant; later it became a regular article of 
diet ; and finally it sank into the comon means of intoxication. Soldiers accustomed 
to its use in the wars brought home with them the habit of drinking. And thus the 
use of liquor was introduced into the family. The making of brandy from fruits and 
vegetables was rapidly learned, and soon a smal] still became an article of furniture 
in almost every farmer’s household. Small beer, which had been the favorite beverage 
of the people, gave place to the stronger spirits. The evil spread to a shocking extent 
throughout the states of northern Europe and America. The importation of rum into 
the United States, and the fabrication of whisky and gin, made drunkenness a 
national vice in this country. 

The effects of such general misuse of alcoholic liquors began to show in diseases 
of body and mind. So that now physicians and moralists began to lift their voices 
against the evil. The state took steps to reduce the quantity of liquor produced by 
forbidding private stills. It further limited the retailing of liquor by subjecting the 
dealers to license regulations. Both these measures have had a good effect, especially 
the latter. For, despite the objections to the license system, it is a fact that the fewer 
places there are for dispensing liquor, the fewer men there are who are likely to go 
for it. 

Many plans for the suppression of the traffic have been tried. Thus Maine has 
had a system of total prohibition since 1851. The making and selling of spirituous 
liquors for beverages are interdicted, and their use as medicine and in the arts is strictly. 
supervised by state license. The strenuousness of the law, however, leads to various 
abuses and evasions. The rich drink in clubs and hotels ; the poor get the worst sort 
of stuff 1n low tap-houses. Less radical is the “local-option” plan. This has been 
tried with varying success in the United States and Norway. The great defect of the 
system is that it reduces the policy to be pursued to the level of a political move, 
to be used for the advantage of the popular party. In some countries the government 
has monopolized the liquor traffic. Thus since 1893 Russia has made the sale of 
liquor a monopoly of the various states, and has restricted the retail trade to legal- 
ized dealers. ‘The result of this experiment has been to greatly reduce the number of 
taverns. Also in South Carolina since 1892 there has been a commissioner who buys 
up the liquor from the breweries and distilleries in the state, and hands it over to 
single local agents. The liquor must be pure and up to standard. It is sold under 
certain restrictions to the consumer in single sealed packages. In Switzerland since 
1886 the government has had control of the wholesale liquor trade. Its agents pur- 
chase a certain amount of standard qualities, and supply the taverns. The result of 
the plan has been that many inferior distilleries have been shut up, and the drink 
habit has decreased. In Sweden the anti-saloon company reduced the number of 
saloons from 308 in 1878-9 (or 1 to 12,626 inhabitants) to 155 in 1895-6 (or I to every 
25.307 inhabitants). The company began in 1865 by the union of a number of phil- 
anthropists, who proceeded to buy up all the saloons and license privileges. The 
society has spread all over Norway, Sweden, and Finland. The plan is not a money- 
making one. A great part of the saloons are shut up, and the hours for selling liquor 
at the others are shortened. In 1881 a measure was passed in Holland limiting the 
number of saloons to 1 for every 500 inhabitants in cities of over 50,000; I to every 
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300 in towns of from 20,000 to 50,000, and I to every 250 in smaller places. This 
law reduced the number of saloons from 43,000 in 1881 to 24,600 in 1896, and the 
consumption of alcohol from 9.87 liters (50 per cent.) per capita to 8.66 liters in the 
same time. The license system has had various results. If too low, it is ineffectual ; 
if too high, it leads toevasion. Dr. Baer thinks that high license in America has had 
a good result. 

The manifold means employed in dealing with intemperance clearly show the 
importance of the question. Too strict measures defeat their own purpose, whereas 
too lax laws lead to the multiplication of saloons. License is used to check the pro 
duction of liquor at its source, and to bring revenue to the state. If too high, it leads 
to smuggling and evasion such as defeat the end in view. License is therefore some 
times levied so as to get as much revenue as possible out of the liyuor traffic. The tax 
on beer and wine has often been made low in the hope that the general use of these 
would drive out the stronger liquors. But this scheme should be employed only in the 
case of beverages with a very low per cent. of alcohol. For otherwise a free use of the 
cheap strong beer will defeat the end in view. Laws restricting the time of sale for 
liquor, persons who may purchase, etc., as well as those against open drunkenness, are 
effective only in so far as they are backed by the sentiment of the society and ener 
getically applied. 

Of perhaps more effect than the laws of the government, and certainly more sig- 
nificant than they, are the various temperance and total-abstinence societies which 
have sprung up among the people. The Temperance Society founded in New York 
in 1808 has spread throughout America, gaining a large party of adherents, and 
influencing politics and legislation. The movement extended to Europe, where it was 
backed by the clergy and often promoted by royalty. In 1844 there were in Ireland 
alone 5,500,000 adherents to the temperance party. In 1837 one-sixth of the popula 
tion of Sweden owed allegiance to the party. Since their introduction, many of the 
societies, however, have succumbed to political conditions. But not a few continue to 
vigorously prosecute their work. More recently other associations have arisen against 
the liquor traffic. Among these may be mentioned the Association for the Prevention 
of Misuse of Alcoholic Liquors, composed of physicians in various European countries. 
The Good Templars order in America and other countries, and the Blue Cross in 
Switzerland, have also attacked the evil from the social side. The “total-abstinence ” 
party sprang from the temperance movement as an extreme “right.” It has had its 
greatest success in securing old drinkers. It is rather the common-sense teaching of 
the temperance societies (properly so-called), however, that has prepared the people 
for a correct estimate of the use of alcohol. The teaching of this stripe in the lower 
schools is of great value. 

The advance of the exact sciences has also aided the war against the inordinate 
use of alcohol. Thus biology has demonstrated the effects of alcohol on the system. 
Statistics have shown the connection of alcoholism with criminality, suicide, and 
insanity. 

The fight against alcoholism in the nineteenth century has been a brave one. The 
most bestial forms of this vice have been banished from most cultured communities. But 
yet more is to be expected when the state and society shall set for its members higher 
standards of living and thinking, such as shall make drunkenness despised.— Dr. A. 
Barer, “Der Kampf gegen die Trunksucht im neunzehnten Jahrhundert,” in Ler 
Alkoholismus, Heft 1, 1900. H. B. W. 


Castes and Biological Sociology.—The Revue philosophiqgue published in 
the April number an article by M. G. Bouglé on “La Sociologie biologique et le 
régime des castes.” “The advocates of the organic theory assert,” says the author, 
“that societies are organisms, and that the laws of biology ought to apply to soci 
ology. How, then, do they explain why social evolution is the reverse of biological 
evolution? Inferior organisms are composed of parts which can lead an independent 
existence, but as organisms tend toward perfection, their constituent parts are welded 
together, independence is lost, and they fall under the despotic authority of the brain. 
Therefore, biological evolution proceeds from a large degree of liberty and equality 
toward a smaller degree. Social evolution proceeds ina reverse direction. In primi- 
tive and rudimentary societies the individual is closely welded to the group, like a cell 
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in an organ. But as societies develop, becoming larger and more complicated, the 
individual attains gradual freedom and gains in autonomy. [In short, is it not the 
régime of castes toward which organisms seem to tend, and at the same time the point 
from which societies seem to depart ? Comparing, in this manner, organic forms with 
social forms, may we not conclude that social evolution is exactly the reverse of 
organic evolution ? Taking the organic point of view, the better organization would 
be the régime of castes, and the most perfect society would be that where there would 
be less liberty and equality.” 

But the advocates of the organic theory have never asserted that the régime of 
castes constituted the distinctive mark of social perfection. They have always 
affirmed that a being is the more perfect according to the degree in which its functions 
are the more differentiated. In making this statement the orgamictstes emphasize the 
function and not the individual. It is here that M. Bouglé falls into his error. He 
considers only the individual and confounds division into castes with differentiation 
of functions. 

Division into castes is diametrically opposed to a differentiation of functions. In 
a society without castes the functions would be performed by individuals adapted to 
fulfill them. In a society of castes this would not be the case. 

M. Bouglé does not perceive that liberty in the last analysis is nothing other than 
the differentiation of functions. All the liberties, jor example, relating to governments 
have their basis in a complete differentiation of functions between the regulating 
organs and the economic and intellectual organs. This is what we see produced on 
such a vast scale in biological organisms. Perfect differentiation consists in the abso- 
lute impossibility of one organ performing the function of another. 

Liberty also signifies the guaranty of the rights of the individual. If governments 
should execute their functions properly, liberty would be complete, since the rights of 
all would be scrupulously respected by the political authorities. 

Passing from liberty to equality, M. Bouglé confuses political equality with 
social equality. Political equality is nothing more than liberty considered from a dif- 
ferent point of view. In a well-organized society, equality ought to be complete ; but 
this means political equality. On the contrary, it is easy to demonstrate that, as a 
society tends toward perfection, the greater will be the social inequality. Among 
savages an Edison would have only a few more comforts than his neighbors, but in a 
highly civilized society an Edison making only a little improvement in electric lamps 
could realize millions. The same is true of moral inequality. 

The organicistes affirm that the general laws of biology are applicable to soci- 
ology, but it does not follow that they confound physiological phenomena with social 
phenomena. In sociology there is not heredity, but rather successivité. 

M. Bouglé identities the term “organism ” with a particular form. The organicistes 
have never asserted that there is a similarity of structure between social organisms 
and plants or animals. They have asserted that there are biological similitudes, which 
is an entirely different thing. In nature living forms are infinite. An organism may 
be defined as an ensemd/e of living parts among which an interdependence of functions 
is established. 

M. Bouglé also mentions the fact that in certain animal organisms extent of move- 
ment of the cells is limited, while the movement in societies is much more extensive. 
But it is to be noted that the characteristic of organisms is interdependence of func- 
tions, and where this exists, though limitation of movements does not exist, we still 
have organisms. 

In the same way M. Bouglé is deceived in taking adherence as a characteristic of 
the organism. Adherence is an accidental fact ; neither proximity nor even adherence 
of parts is the essential characteristic of an organism. But functional interdepend 
ence being the essential characteristic of the organism, whether it operates at large 
or small distance, by physiological or psychical processes, is of little import. 

Biological organisms, being much older, are infinitely more perfect than social 
organisms, and offer an ideal that societies are still far from attaining. Thus an 
association like the body of man is a veritable marvel. The division of labor is 
carried to an extreme limit, the adaptation of organs to function is complete. If 
societies ever succeed in imitating this model, the sum of human happiness would be 
immediately increased tenfold.—J. Novicow, “ La Sociologie biologique et le régime 
des castes,” in Revue philosophigue, October, 1900. E. M 
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How Far is Pauperism a Necessary Element in a Civilized Community? 
Pauperism is not, of course, synonymous with poverty. Pauperism is poverty which 
by custom, common law, or express statute derives a maintenance from enforced con 
tributions levied on other members of the community. I say “by custom or common 
law,” because it is very important to connect our poor-law system, which was systema- 
tized by the statute of Elizabeth, with the state of things which existed previously to 
that enactment. If we would understand this question at all, we must realize that pre- 
vious to the Elizabethan act there had been a system of regulation far more stringent 
and far more searching than anything contained in the famous 43 Eliz., cap. 2. The 
poor law of Elizabeth is fundamentally based on the idea of a territorial settlement — 
an institution already in existence — which had been also the integral principle of the 
feudal organization. 

This enables us to identify pauperism as a part —a modernized part, perhaps — of 
that condition of s¢atus which, according to Sir Henry Maine’s famous generalization, 
is in civilized communities giving place to a condition of contract. 

If this view is correct, there are then two things which we have to consider: 
First, what is the restraining obstructive power of the old principle of status as mani 
fested in our pauper system? Secondly, what is the absorbent and attractive power 
of free industrial life of honorable interdependence based on what Maine calls contract, 
which is obviously the antithesis of the condition of pauper status? 

Obviously a community which is able to think about the public maintenance of 
the destitute is one in which a considerable part has already emerged from a condition 
of direct poverty. The position of comparative comfort attained by the Elizabethan 
age had been reached contemporaneously with a relaxation of the antiquated routine 
of feudal industry. Statecraft determined to legislate so as to secure a bare main 
tenance forthe poor. That is the first step. It is a later age which is able to set up 
the independence of the poorasan ideal. It happened, however, unfortunately that the 
new legislation adopted as its framework the principle of parochial and manorial set 
tlement, and thereby perpetuated bya most insidious device that immobility and help 
lessness of character which is characteristic of a servile population. 

With a guarantee of maintenance and of employment near his own door the 
pauper took up a resolute, even a defiant, position of immobility, which set at naught 
the quickening influence of an expanding industrialism which was being developed in 
parallel lines. 

The course of the economic progress of the nation was checked by this broaden- 
ing out of the backwaters of pauperism. The principle embodied in the Elizabethan 
act had created an intolerable burden, and in 1834 a very rude and drastic reformation 
was deemed necessary. The outcry raised against the new poor law by a certain sec- 
tion of the poor and by a ceftain class of benevolent persons is well known. They 
were wrong (1) in regarding too exclusively the passing generation ; (2) in not per- 
ceiving that the poor law as then administered had a strong absorbent power, that it 
retained a large population within its influence which otherwise would have been 
attracted into the industrial independent life which was developing itself on a parallel 
line ; (3) in not realizing the vast absorbent power of a free industrial community. 

These three sources of error are still operating very strongly among us. Our 
hope of seeing the progress which has undoubtedly taken place continued and 
extended depends mainly on our success in combating these errors. Broadly speak 
ing, the able-bodied man has been entirely dispauperized. The percentage of general 
pauperism on population has been since 1849 reduced from 6.2 to 2.3. The financial 
burden at the beginning of the century was about 2% per cent. on the estimated 
income of the people. It is now less than I per cent. The very ease with which 
financially we bear the burden of pauperism is one of the principal causes of a very 
reprehensible indifference to the subject. 

The situation is on the whole not discouraging to those engaged in the task of 
poor-law reform. They are fighting the battle of political enlightenment against an 
enemy which may be identified with slavery, feudalism, and the parochial imprison- 
ment of the old poor law; experiments in the use of restriction for the purpose of 
further dispauperization have without exception produced satisfactory results, and 
reformers have on their side a powerfully absorbent organization of independent 
industry, of which we can say (1) that it is ready to take up those who are detached 
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from the poor law ; (2) that hitherto it has enabled the able-bodied man to discharge 
his responsibilities when the poor law has declined to discharge them any longer; (3) 
that it has been progressively expansive; (4) that the more we study it, the more equi- 
table do its inevitable and automatic processes appear; and (5) that it contains, some- 
times only in an incipient and imperfect form, elements of growth which, under the 
fostering and corrective care of public recognition and public criticism, will prove 
able to supply the remedies for much that we see of evil in our present organization. 
T. MacKay, “ How Far is Pauperism a Necessary Element in a Civilized Com- 
munity ?” in Economic Review, October, 1900. E. M. 


The Population of France in 1800 and in 1900.— At the annual reunion 
of the Society of Social Economics, on June 26, 1900, M. Cilleuls presented a com- 
munication upon the vital statistics of the French nation during the last century. He 
showed that from 1801 to 1861 the population of France increased a little more than 
9,000,000, at the mean rate of 151,667 a year. Of this number eight-ninths represents 
the excess of births over deaths; the remaining one-ninth was due to :mmigration. 
From 1872 to 1896 the population increased 2,166,090, at the rate of 144,400 per 
annum; twenty twenty-thirds of this number representing the excess of births, three 
twenty-thirds the increment from immigration. ‘That is to say, in the latter period the 
augmentation due to excess of births fell off 6.85 per cent., while that due to immigra- 
tion increased 11.76 per cent. 

The quality of the population is examined by comparing the figures which repre- 
sent for the period (1) the proportion of male and female children born, (2) the 
proportion of males surviving to twenty years, (3) the average height, (4) the number 
of men rejected and retired from military service because of infirmity, (5) the relation 
of births and deaths. Examining the first point, M. Cilleuls finds that the ratio of male 
to female babies has fallen from 108 boys for 100 girls (1778) to 101.9 boys for 100 
girls in 1891-§; and the proportion of males seems still falling. The height of the 
French people has also been steadily decreasing. In 1818-28 the average was 1™ 
657™™; in 1878-91 it was 1" 648™™. The standard for military service has been lowered 
several times. ‘The number of men rejected as under 1™ 54°™ (the present standard) 
tends to decrease, however; and, on the other hand, those who come up to the five- 
foot mark are also becoming fewer, so that a real mean seems to be establishing itself. 
Again, the proportion of men incapacitated for service in the army ascended from 
6.60 per cent. in 1865 to 23.70 per cent. in 1890. The number of deaths for every 
100 births was less than 85 for the period between 1800 and 1851; from 1856 to 
1881 it oscillated between 86 per cent. and 89 per cent.; from 1886 to 1896 it con- 
tinued to mount, and varied between 90 per cent. and 100 percent. The number of 
children to a family has fallen from an average of 3.88 in the first quarter of the cen- 
tury to 2.81 in the last quarter. In Paris the decrease in fecundity is most noticeable. 
Whereas the capital used to surpass by one-sixth the country at large in this respect, 
nowadays there are not two children, on an average, to each family in the city. 

After the communication of M. Cilleuls, President Brandts, in opening the dis- 
cussion, said that, whereas the population of Belgium as a whole was increasing, in 
certain of the provinces bordering on France a diminution in the rate of increase had 
been noticed. 

M. Juglar said that, in examining the matter of population, the proportion 
between different orders of phenomena for an arbitrary period should not be the 
basis; but rather the absolute figures for the same phenomena during a considerable 
interval should be compared as showing the actual tendency. He then proceeded to 
compare the number of marriages in different countries for the years 1869 and 1898. 
He found the increase in England 79,000; in Germany, 36,000; in Italy, 14,000; in 
Austria, 9,000 /ess; and in France, 16,000 /ess. The number of births is even more 
striking. In France there are 108,000 births /ess every year; whereas in England 
the increase is at the rate of 338,000 per year; in Germany, 156,000; in Italy, 118,000; 
and in Austria, 127,000. Paris, however, compares fairly well with London in the 
number of births and marriages. It is, therefore, the wretched economic condition of 
the provinces that is responsible for the lack of growth in population. 

M. Michel said he thought the extensive consumption of alcohol had something 
to do with the deterioration of the nation. M. de Charency confirmed this opinion 
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by stating that the number and standard of recruits from the districts where the con 
sumption of alcohol is large is inferior as compared with other sections. 

M. Bertillon then spoke of the work of the “ National Alliance for the Increase 
of the French Population.” He said that the society had been instrumental in obtain 
ing the passage of a bill which provides that certain classes of government employés 
shall receive an increase of 50 francs per annum when their families exceed two chil- 
dren. The extension of this plan was urged. 

At this point of the discussion M. Babeau objected that the progress of the popu 
lation in France was compared with the rate in other countries. The increase, he said, 
should rather be compared with the rate of increase in France during preceding cen 
turies. M. Bertillon replied that France must be compared with other nations if her 
place in the march of civilization is to be rightly estimated. Fifty years ago, he said, 
the population of France was about equal to that of Germany. Today Germany has 
56,000,000 people, and France has but 38,000,000. At the present rates of increase, 
within ten years Germany will be able to put into the field twice the number of 
soldiers France can muster.— “ La Population frangaise en 1800 et en 1900; rapport 
de la premiére réunion de travail de la Société d'Economie sociale (réunion annuelle 
26 Juin, 1900),” in Za Réforme sociale, December, 1900, Nos. 115, 116. H. B. W. 


The Carl Zeiss Stiftung : A Public Industry and a Practical Philanthropy. 
— The JOURNAL has recently received from Jena, Germany, a copy of the statutes 
and by-laws of the Carl Zeiss Stiftung, an interesting institution of that place, a 
sketch of which appeared in the October, 1900, issue of M/cClure’s Magazine. The 
head and originator of the organization is Professor Ernst Abbe, who in 1883 and 
1884 was aided by the Prussian government with special appropriations of money for 
the prosecution of experiments in the making of fine glass for scientific purposes. 
Out of this beginning has grown, not only a large and very important lens and glass 
factory, but one of the most successful and suggestive experiments on record in the 
organization of industry. The principle on which the enterprise is founded is that 
industry is primarily for public service, and not merely for private gain. The Stiftung 
has been in active operation for a period of over nine years and employs some 1,600 
or 1,800 men. To quote from the article above referred to: “The Stiftung is unique 
among institutions. It is the creation of a law of which Professor Abbe was the 
author, and it is in the nature of a corporation under state control. To this Stiftung 
Professor Abbe turned over all his interest in both of the great plants at Jena, retain- 
ing only a directorship. A commissioner of the grand duchy visits the works every 
week and assists the local directors in carrying out the tenets of the law. The pur 
pose of the Stiftung is twofold: first, it provides for the comfort of the personne! of 
the works, from the directors to the lowest apprentice boy, by means of a unique sys 
tem of pensions, sick benefits, profit-sharing, and educational advantages; secondly, 
it provides for large contributions toward the advancement of science. No one con- 
nected with the institution receives any of the private profits of ownership. Professor 
Abbe himself receives merely the salary of a director, which, according to the law 
controlling the Stiftung, can never be more than ten times the average salary of the 
‘standard’ workman of the shop—the workman who is more than twenty-four years 
of age and for more than four years in the service of the firm Professor Abbe 
is entitled to a pension when he shall cease his active connection with the business, 
the same as every other employé. If it should be absolutely necessary to discharge a 
workman, he must not only be given due notice, but the Stiftung must pay him, if he 
has been employed for more than three years, a sum equal to his total wages for from 
six months to two years, according to the length of time he has been in the works. 
And after five years’ service every workman who retires for age or invalidity receives 
a pension, or, should he die, his family is pensioned. In this way he is absolutely 
secure in his work. The Stiftung sets aside a certain definite sum from its earnings 
every year, and this is so invested outside of the business that it will pay all pensions 
and discharge advances, thus making the pension system independent of the vicis- 
situdes of the business, for, even though the business failed, the money would be on 
hand to pay old and faithfu) servants. Every workman is given a two-weeks’ vaca- 
tion every year, with pay for half of it, and he is also paid in full for all holidays 
except Sundays. Moreover, the whole lens manufactory, with Professor Abbe at its 
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head, is like a great family. Every month a delegate from each of the departments, 
thirty in all, meets with the directors and discusses the conduct of the work. These 
delegates are never foremen, but represent the men themselves, and the suggestions 
they make are from their own point of view, not from that of the foreman.” In this 
way the subject of shorter hours of labor came up last spring. The workmen dele- 
gates to the conference suggested a working day of eight and one-half hours; the 
directors themselves suggested an eight-hour day, “‘a great innovation in Germany.” 
Since April 1, 1900, the latter has been in operation, resulting, according to the testi- 
mony of the directors, in fully as much work, and apparently of better quality, than 
was before accomplished in the long day. Other aspects of the work of the Stiftung 
already successfully inaugurated or projected are: the maintenance of a highly popular 
free reading-room, said to be the largest institution of its kind in Germany; the build 
ing of a fine library; large contributions to local hospitals, that the workmen may be 
cheaply treated; special courses of instruction for the men in mathematics, physics, 
drawing, mechanics, the German, English, and French languages; the establishment 
of a free swimming bath in the river Saale; the construction of parks and summer- 
houses about the town; the equipment of an astronomical observatory in the Univer- 
sity of Jena; the founding of a chair of mathematical physics; the building of an 
experimental physics laboratory; and the annual contribution to many other worthy 
enterprises of science and philanthropy, such as even a recent polar expedition. The 
profits of the business have been large, and its prosperity seems assured. But in case 
the Stiftung should ever go out of business, for whatever reason, one-half of the pro- 
ceeds remaining after the debts are paid will go to the city of Jena, to be used for the 
good of the inhabitants, and one-half to the University of Jena. Not a cent is 
reserved for private disposal. C.J. B. 


The Amelioration of the Condition of the Laborers in the United States.- 
A visit to the foreign section of social economy at the Palais des Congrés impresses 
one with the considerable efforts that are actually made in the United States for the 
purpose of elevating the mental and moral condition of the laborers. The large manu- 
facturers see in these efforts the best means of developing that reciprocal sympathy 
between employer and employé which is the principal element of industrial pros- 
perity. 
These isolated efforts of employers have been given a common center by the 
organization of a league for the purpose of coordinating their efforts. The League 
for Social Service was founded at New York in 1898 for the purpose of profiting by 
the results of the scientific work of professors and students by presenting these results 
in a practical form, so as to render them immediately applicable for the great entre- 
preneurs and for those who are interested in social measures for promoting industrial 
progress. 

The league is, consequently, an intermediary for the exchange of ideas and informa- 
tion. To fulfill its task it has created several services corresponding to the different 
means of action that it proposes to employ: (1) service of consultation and inquiry; 
(2) library and records; (3) propaganda and practical demonstration ; (4) service of 
publications (monthly review, tracts, conferences); (5) service of information; (6) 
institute of “ social service.” 

Among the patronal institutions so numerous in the United States, the secretary 
of the league has selected, as a principal type, the National Cash Register Factory 
at Dayton, O.—a factory which has realized a great number of the improvements 
extolled by the league for the amelioration of the workers, and augmenting, by a 
natural reaction, the profits of the employers. Among the means for the improvement 
of the condition of the workers in the factory may be mentioned : (2) making the 
buildings cheerful, wholesome, and commodious, and beautifying the grounds with 
flowers and shrubbery; (4) providing of free shower-baths; (c) establishment of a 
library; (@) assigning of portions of a tract of land to the younger employés, cultiva- 
tion of which is under the direction of a landscape gardener, prizes being offered for 
the best results; (¢) establishment of a series of prizes for the purpose of rewarding 
every suggestion relative to the amelioration of production, reduction of expenses, and 
general organization of the industry. 

In several places the rooms of the factories, in which the workers spend at least 
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one-third of their existence, have been arranged with a view to making them healthfu] 
and of introducing the principle of art and beauty. The buildings of the firm of H. J. 
Heinz & Co. at Pittsburg have been planned with special care for the health and com- 
fort of the employés. The large bays allow air and light to penetrate everywhere, and 
on the windows of colored glass are painted the humble origin of these iarge manu- 
factories, the arms of the city, and emblems inculcating courage, zeal, and content- 
ment. 

Another kind of ameliorative measure is seen in the organization of restaurants 
for the employés, as in the Cleveland Hardware Co. Again, James W. Ellsworth, 
southeast of Pittsburg, has taken measures to establish an industrial colony for secur- 
ing to the laborer a comfortable house and garden by means of a monthly rent com 
bined with a life insurance. Examples of intelligent ameliorative efforts might be 
multiplied. 

The three kinds of methods adopted by the league in disseminating its ideas are : 
(1) publication of a monthly bulletin which is sent to the members and which describes 
the typical examples of social amelioration ; (2) publication of “ Tracts for the Times” 
relating to the important questions of the moment ; (3) public lectures with illustrations 
showing the early state of industry and the improvements that have been introduced. 

The idea is growing that the employer has not done his whole duty when he has 
paid his employés their daily wages, that he owes them something more than this 
wage. The attempt on the part of the employer to improve the condition of the 
employés brings these two factors in production into a closer sympathy, the work is 
performed better and more rapidly, and there is a greater saving of materials.— Louis 
RivikreE, “ L’Amélioration du sort des ouvriers aux Etats-Unis,” in La Réforme sociale, 
October, 1900. E.M 


Boxers and Secret Societies in China.—Throughout the universe the same 
social instincts, the same ambitions, and the same feelings hold sway over humanity. 
A nation must have some firm, easy, and generally applicable principle to insure its 
existence. With the Aryans this principle is religion, patriotic and national; with 
the Chinese it is the “ Gén,” or principle of solidarity. This solidarity and feeling 
of independence are the cause of the life and immortality of the Chinese state. 

The “ Gén” has suffered from introduction of foreign religion, foreign dynasty, 
and oppressive invasion of the whites. In defense against these injuries the secret 
societies have been established, the idea being to preserve intact the equality and 
communism of (the reformer) Laotseu. 

All societies may be placed in two groups, according to their aims, means, and 
locality. 

1. The “ Thiendianhieu,” of north China, has for its aim the maintenance of the 
‘“*Mandohou” dynasty, the preservation of the territorial and social state, etc. 

2. The “ Bachlien,” of south China, has for its purpose the Chinese supremacy, 
the dispersion of strangers not in the country for trade, etc. They have never sub- 
mitted to the “ Mandohou” dynasty, and hope to establish the ancient capital of 
“ Singanfou.” 

3. The “Kiatze,” or “Universal Harmony,” improperly called ‘“ Boxers,” has 
issued directly from the “ Thiendianhieu.” This society itself has a larger membership 
than Europe has inhabitants, and its members, who are Chinese exclusively, and 
cannot cease to be members, take an oath to respect and serve the “ Gén.” 

The “ Bachlien” is the closest and strictest in its choice of members. The can- 
didates need not be Chinese by blood, but they must be by sentiment. They are 
bound by an oath to immediate obedience in all political movements. 

The Chinese have three advantages in the present controversy: (1) secret organi- 
zation; (2) defense on their own soil; (3) a large population. We should not look 
with contempt upon those who are determined and able to defend their soil, their 
families, and their gods. They have now adopted the methods that we used for 
centuries. Their executioners have not exterminated as many plenipotentiariés as 
the Germans did at Rastadt in 1796. Having been invaded with vile motives, it is 
their supreme duty to defend their fatherland.—A. DE PouvouRVILLE, “ En Chine: 
Boxers et Sociétés secrétes,” in Z’Humanité nouvelle, October, 1900. B. F.S. 
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